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Foreword 



The methoclologv employed for conducting this State-ot-the^Art publication included: 
L Initiating iin ERIC Search 

2. Reviewing books, periodicals, and unpublished research materials ^ ' 

3. WrHIng letters to deans of education of the thirteen higher education inHtitutions 
preparing Alabama vocational teachers 

4. Writing letters lo niiajor national efforts regarding research and development activities 
in performance based education 

5. ^ Reviesving the interim and final reports of the First Year Teacher Projects 

6. Wntmg letters to fifty^xepresen Wives of ; the National Network for Curriculum 
Coordination in Vocational-Technical Education requesting information on 
developments in vocational education relating to task anaiysis, perfomiance objectives, 
modules (LAPS) development, and/or performance (competeTicy) based education 

7. fnt^erviewing all state super\'iHors of vocational education in the State of Alabama 

8. Reviewing curriculum matenals in al! vocaticmal service- areas prepared by the State of 
.Alabama 
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Forces Contributing . 

to CArriculum Changes 9 

in Vocational Education 



s .This paper attempts to summarize four of the iriajor elements which seem to be 
contributing to rapid change in vocational education ^nd to describe some major research 
efforts in developuig curricula to cope with change. The hterature attributes the rapid change 
in vocational education to the knowledge explosion described by Robb! **as a knowledge 
explosion that 'boggles^ the mind' (and that) involves a doubling of general inforrnation ^i^ery 
fifteen years or so and a doubling of scientific knowledge every decade. It is a staggering^act 
that nearly 3,00Q pages of print are being produced per.minute in this country alone". This 
\production of information-produces situations in which it is extremely difficult to become 
knowledgeable of the phenomenal amounts of available information, ' 

To handle the infornfation, whole new syjtems have been devised to assist researchers in 
locating and summarizing materials relevant to the topics studied^ One such system is the ERIC 
QUERY/* To provide a national educational information systeni the U,S/Office pf Education 
has developed the Educatiojial Resources Information Center (ERIC) system. This system 
provides a summarization of articles from Research In Educcukm, a monthly -abstract journal 
reporting research reports and related documents of educatibnal significance ;C7/rre;/7 Mc/ev to 
Journals in Journals in Edumtion, a monthly guide .to periodical literature covering over 500 
educational and related journals; and Ahsiracts of /nstrucrinnal Materials ins Vocational and 
Technicqt Education, and Ahstracts of Research Materiah in Vocational and Technical 
Educatidn: Articles from these publications are photogmphed, placed on microfiche, , and 
placed in libraries. Abstracts of the mate^ils are computeriyied and indexed by subject, audior, 
and institution. The concepts in the article or study are placed in^^a Thesaurus of Descriptive. 
Tenns. A researcher who wishes, to sumrharize the research in a given^ area can place the 
concepts he is wishing to research Into the computer and 4he computer, after relating all 
possible combinations, provides a print-out of !he abstracts of all articles relating to the 
concents. After reviewing the abstracts, copies of the microfiche can be obtained for reading 
and study. Thousands of articles can be pbtained and studied in a very short time. 

Such programming of information has ramifications for all segments of education. For 
many years, educational researchers have had to ccmtflict manual searches of literature for 



infortnation, Large univemti^ Jiave utilized graduate studeim to suniinurize research 
materials. Hundreds of thousands of documents can nosv be researched in a few moments. The 
comprtterization of information does not provide, however, for a deUvery system to get the 
information Into the hands of potential users. For generations, education has consisted of 
supplying information to pupils. Rapid change and the knowledge explosion makes much of 
the information obsolete eve?a while the information Is being obtained. Education will have to 
devise systems In which researched information' can become available so that pupils, teachers, 
and the public can utilize the results. This will call for wholly new approaches to curriculum 
and curricula design in both academic and vocational education. 

The second element contributing to rapid change is the rise of technology. Just as man has 
begun to utilize technology to control the knowledge explosion, the technqlogy has produced 
a change iii man. Man has become dependent upon that technology. Smi,th^ describes man'si 
reliance on technology: 

iMuieDver, tlic world Iilis become dupendeni on lechnolqgy. Every aspect of our lives h 
innuenced by a muclUne or m\ elecironic device. If our automobile breLiks down, we can't - 
gel to work. If our telephone luiU, we are unable to communicate with those vital to our 
lives. If electric power tails, we are unable to obtain necessary informatimi or our milk sours. 
Moderri American nian-^fould. not survive if suddenly depiived of his technological supports. 
^ A city would starve if no meulianlcal devices were available to it. 

With this type of dependence upon technology, it is extremely important that technicians 
be trained to supply the services that the technology demands. Moreover, technology has a 
way of iuv leasing at an ever rapid rate, causing displacement problems in the labor force as 
iTew technology requires retraining. Workers who have suddenly been displaced need 
counseling and advising relative to mental, physical and emotional factors involved in change. 
Evidence is mounting that workers mu^t be trained several times in order to continue with 
career development during their lifetime. 1 he importance of career development is emphasized 
in elemenTary schools as pupils" become exposed to career awareness ayd career exploratory 
experiences tor effective decision making regarding possible careers in working or living, ^ 

*\n fact, it is possible Jhat the ultiinnte end of technology is autmnation. Isaacson^ 
characterizes automation as; 

Tuchnjcally, the term uutonuilioii refers to the autoinatic. centralizeu control of an 
infegrated prndnction system. Faunce^ suggests that there are tour basic components in the 
production process In which InuTian activity or input must be replaced by machine input in = 
order to have » automation. These include power 'technology, processing technology, 
inaterials-handlini lechnology . and control. The first of these deals with the source of energy 
applied lo the production process, the second reiers to' the tools and techniques usi^d in the 
actual operation pertbrmcd upon the raw materials, the third relates to the ways in which 
materials are moved iVom one pro^ss operation to another, and the fourth factor is 
ct)ncemed with the reguiation of quality and quantity of output. 

TechnologicLil progress in these lour eoinpOnents occurs In two steps. First; some means ol 
rephicing human participation in the .stop is developccl, and second, the efficiency of the 
substitute system is increased. Technological 'atlvanccment must occur in each of the l\)ur 



componenis befure any one phase can advunce very far. In other words, a certain 
sophisiicaiion in iiie use of puwe; h a prerequisite to sophistication in the other areas. These 
^ in turn must develop t^o keep pace with the power avaihible before it is feasible to apply a ■ 
more complex power technology. With the application of mechanical or electrical posver. it 
becomes possible to use higlier processing machines, which are served by conveyor behs or ' 
oiher iransfer equipment, and conirolled^ mechanicariy. This deveIopnient"^progresses in a 
spiral fashion loward less human inplit and control, ultimately reaching the level of 

automation: — \ - ; 

Faunce states ilvai there are three developnisntnl phases in the movement^ toward 
automation. The lirst phase Is the handicraft stage that exists before the applciation of 
technological change. In the second period mechanized, power and prQcessin| operations 
occur. In the Hhird and. final phase highly 'developed materials hahdlmg^Rrocedures and ^ 
auiomatic production control are used. The unique characterization of the third stage is the 
linking together of the various process steps into a continuous and automatic systenu 
Various industries progress through these three stages at different rates. For example, the 
manufacture of textiles in the United States moved rapidly from the craft \q the mechanized 
stage but it still has not moved^on to the automated stage. On the'other Wnd, oil refining 
and electrical power generation are examples of industries that are well advanced in the third 
stage. ^ ■ ^ 

Faunce goes on to list the industries that are in beginning mechanizadon, advanced 
niechanization, beginning* automation, and advanced automation,^ The ' industries listed 
employed 75% of the civilian work forces in 1964.> Approximately ninety; per cent of the 
civilian work rorce were in'occupations that were in the bbginning and advanced states of 
mechanization. The fastest- growing segment of the wprk force appeared.to bb '\servic«'\ The 
need foi^ vocational training relative to the mechanization of industry and the rise of service 
occupations is obvious, and, as itidustry moves i^apidly through the stages described b>/ Faunce, 
the need for further training and retririning will become greater. Hodgkins^n^ describes the 
work of vocatidnaL education as it relates to the rising of tedhnology' '7 ^ ' 

f...„we must make some drastic changes in how we train people for wo^k, increasingly, we 
will run the risk of training people for jobs which, by the time training ifc^plcted( will no 
longer exist. Men will no longer have a one^ob career; the prevalent paWern will be a 
succession of jobs, with intensive retraining after each. Vocational education wlll/feecome a - 
lifelong thing; people will no longer say that they have finished schooL The conseduences of 
cybernation will affect all areas of the occupational world: the farmhand reDljiced by the 
automatic milking machine lines up with the miner displaced by the blectric /shovel, the ^ 
machinist by the automated lathe, the white-collar worker by the electric ^desgirl and (in aO^ 
couple of years) by the electric secretary,, who can type directly Ironudict^^ion with no^^ 
mista,kes and file everything perfectly;^ the linotype operator by the automatic typesetter; 
( and even in the professions, thelawyerand doctor are nnding some of their fujrictions limited 
by computers (searching tlft medical or legal literature lor preceden ts- for exahiple). 

_The technological revolution has also produced a revolution in^^he way men think. It has 
produced a new method of tlijnking 't^at has been titled CYBERNETICS, Cybernetics is 
defined in the dictionary as >nhi comparative study of complex calculating iiiachines and the / 
human nervbOs system in order to itnderstand better the functioning of the human brain/' 
Basic to the development of cybernetics is thb concept of sel^regulation or feedback in order 
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that iidjustincntH HiiglU'be mLide in any tunciion, 'The self regiiUitioii ofcKystems has been u 
mnjor factor in new ihiiikiiig in a variety of arcus tVorn comnuniication theory to biology Lind 
anthropology"^. That the elTeci of cybernetics would be Iclt In education wns ahiiosi 
inevitable. The 'term that dchcribes the self reguhition is ^'systenis anal\^sis'V The term is- 
defined by LeBuron'- as follows: . 

Systenis anulysis is a general fcrni l\jf the. upplieutjun of scieniific tliinking to iLiige^HCLile 
prohleins. The phmse has been used.indi'-crlniinutely tu ineun ihe analysis of intbnnaUun lor 
conipuier prograniing, the Jevelupnieni of planned niunugeinent uctiviiies. or sinrply the >- 
orderly relatiun of two oi inore things ii? i-Jeus. 

'■ There is ik) single nietlutd of systems aniiiysis, and It is not solely tli^prodiiei of our 
coniputer age; indeed, its histoty in one sense goes baek at least to Aristotle. What is new is a 
Ci)fi.jciH ration on 'the quaniinabk aspeets tU^nialysis ( to ihe exient that thii is possible) and 
on liie isolation and control of ntmierous variabies rnade possible by eoniputers. This has led 
fo a revolution in our thinking ifHnut.the nature, organization, and use of inlbrniatloiK so 
that aj the heart of sysienis procedures there now exists a phildsophy of infunpution. 

The word SYSTiiM conununicutes niafiy different ideas, but in the present context it ^ 
indicates a concentration on ptoce^. In briefest lonn, then, by SYSTHMS ANALYSIS, I 
niean an orderly process lor ( 1 )^ deluiing and describing a universe of inlerest and the 
significant factors and their intenelationshlps within that universe, and (2) determining what 
changes in the universe will cause a desired eftect. Beginning with ihebrondesi stutenient of 
the universe, these prucedures permit the ai;alyst to isolate and define parts of the system 
according to their functions and ihcn to note the inierrelationsliips aniong these functions. 

LeBaron ' presents the steps of systetns analysis as follows: 
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Figure 1 ■ 

The' systems analysis approacli to the solving of educational problems has spawned u 
wliole series of new curricula approaches and new approaches to administrative techniques. 
The iiteralure describes thef^e approaches as numagement by objectives: utilization of the 
systetiis design for the improvement of educational sy>;tems: a ' utilization of the systems 
approach to teaching and learning. . ^ . - ' 
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The development of the systenis approach to educationai problems was timely with the 
appearance of the concept of ^'accountabiHty", The accountability movement in education 
arose over the fact that "tax payers were no longer wilUng to put their trust blindly in 
education: fewer than half the sdiool finance referenda were passing/'^ ^ In addition the 
federal and state governments were requesting that educational dollnrs be accounted for in 
terms of the product the dolkirs were generating, Lessinger'^ explains the concept of 
accounrLibility :, 

Accountability is n Biblical concept: We inust answer for our stewardship on earth to God, It 
also is u clussrca! concept in business and industry. There, accountability is expressed in 
terms of succqss in iichieving profit. Smarting in 1969 in the administration tff the bilingual 
and dropout prevention titles of the Federal Elenientary and Secondary Education Act, 
uccouniabiMty in education came to mean (1) the contipiJing assessment of the educational 
^iclnevenient of pupils in a school syst^n; (2) the relaang of levels of .achievement attained 
to the Stuie's and comnninity'S educational goals and expectations, to the resources 
ulldicdted to the schools, tmd tp the techniques professionally employed foV facilitating 
learning: and (3) the Aill dissemination of the findings and analysis to the parents, teachers, 
inxpayers, and citizens of the community. ^ ' ^ ^ 

The concept establishes as public policy three basic ri|Iiis, First, each child has a right to be 
^ughtn what ha^ needs to know to take a^'produciivc and rewardirig part, in our society. 
Sfecond, the taxpayer and his elected representatives have a right to know what^educational 
results are produced by a given expenditi:?e for education. And third, the schools have >^"^-^^ 
right to draw on talent, enterprise, and technology from all sectors of society. 

The concept of accountability -'ill continue in education for some time and the concept 
wiirrcquire that educational programs provide the functions and products which are desired. 
Every segnient of education must evaluate the product jhat it ts producing and design systems 
tor feedback tor improving the jystem. ^ - _ _j 

The four major elements which seem to be creating chaiiges in vc 'ational education, " 
the knowledge explosion and the efforts to manage the in: uition produced 
the rise gfltechnology ' 
^ /* the charige in the structure of thinking induced by cybernetics 

the rise of the concept of accountability. ^ 
all require curriculum change. Curriculutn is^a concept that must be redefined if vocational and 
academic educatinn are to respoiid to th^ four inLijor eremcnts^described. ' 
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The Concept 
of Curriculum 

Responds to Change - . 

Curriculum has a variety of meanjngs fbf particular groups of people. Parents tencf to 
think of curriculum us vuhat 'the 'eiiiid studies in schooL Legislators often regard curriculumr^s' 
the educutipna! prognim of the stat^. Teachers tend to regard curriculum, in the State of 
Alabama, as the Statv Course ^of Study. This Course of Study k/m discontinued in the Division 
of InstructiCn of tiie Alabama State Department of Education in the middle sixties. Risk*^ 
defines curriculum as perceived by sthool administrators: 

Tiie tradiubiml definiiion uceeptcd by schou! :idniinislrators may be stated a*; follows: a 
curriculum consists rsf a systematic arrangement of courses or subjects designed to meet the 
needs of a partieular group of students. Two examples would be college preparatory 
' curriculum und the conunerciu! curriculuni. . ' ' 

^ There are probably school administrators in Alabama who still subscribe to this view of the 
curriculum. However, Risk add^: . 

u.^ A niorc recent definuiun. now quite generally aceepied, is that a ciirrieulum consists of all / 

flic planned or supervised experiences of students undsr tliVdircciion nf tiie schnoL Tluis. ' 
defined, curriculuni includes both classrooni and extra^classroom aciivliies. Under this / 
interpretation curriculum-making involves Considerably more than the selgciion and / 
\ arrangement of course offerings. It includes such problems as (1) the selection of objectives, /" . 
^Aiilje^Nnatter content, instructional medja, and student learning exY)eriences,^ (2) the^ ' 
()rgaiu/:aUtm^''^thc sequence (jfcourses=orMhei^^^ ^- 
areas of learning, and (3) the pre pa ration^ of courses of study. 

f his is a very broad definition and implies that curriculum includes nearly every aspect of 
teaching and learning. The developtiient and implementation of curriculum has become the 
prerogative of the instructor, because only the instructor can adapt the curriculum to the 
pupils, Saylor and Alexander^ present the , role of tlie teacher or instructor in relation to 
curriculum planning, ^ ^ ^ - 

> To sunnnuii/e ouV point of view, we believe curriiuium decisions should be made by \\um * 
, nuisi diracily involved in the planiiiiig aiid carrying t)ut of learning acHviiies for pupils:\ 

\ 



teachers, school ndniinistrutDrs, boards of educaiion, and parents, These participunts in 
planning should He raniiHar with the views of national leaders who have fstablished 
themselvfs as insigluful and scholarly aulhorities on education. They should study researdi, 
evaluate experinienls, judge innovations, read reports of organizalions, exaniine prqjecU 
sponsored by foundations, and in any other feasible ways become knowledgeable on 
educational nintters, but those directly involved iii the operation of sghnols m the 
comnuinity should make the decisions necessary for the educaiion of the chiidrcn of that 
social group. 



\ 



This definition of curriculum, ^Ijich includes nearly every aspect of teaching and 
leaniiing, requires skills that are almost imposstble task for the teacher. The knowledge 
explosion with subsequent information i^6gU|d)ng research and innovationun education cannot 
be assimilated by^teachers who haveVull-timeypbs. Teachers simply do not have the time to do 
the reading and research inherent in curriculum planning. 

Because curriculum has been the prerogative of teachers, change in curriculuni is a slow 
process, even if courses of study (outlines of what are to be taught) are provided, MieP ^ 
speaks of changing curriculu!!!.: - ^ . 

The tact that course^of^study preparatioii is still the most common activity in the field ot 
curriculuili development shows that the tiill Implications of the new definition of the 
curriculuHi lire riot us yet grasped by any great number of people. If it is true that the 
curriculum is composed of the experiences childien undergo, it follows as a corollnry that 
ihe cinriculum is the result of interaction of u complex of taciors, including the physical 
' environment and the desires, beliefs, knowledge, attitudes, and skills of the persons served 

by and setting the school; namely,, the leurners, comtnunity adults, and educators (not 
l\irgeuing the custodians, clerks. sccretLirles, and other "non^eachinr' employees of the 

SclUKif), ; ;^ 

If Ibis corollary is studied carefully it will be seen that curriculuni change is something much 
niore subtle ilum revising stntements written down on paper. To change the curriculum ol 
the school is to change the tuctors interacting to shape that curriculum. In each instance this 
means bringing about clumges in people ^ in tlibir desires, beliefs, and attitudes, in their 
knowledge and skill. Hven changes in the physical envirunment, to the extent that they can 
be nuide at all. arc dependent upnti changes in thd persons who have sotne control over that 
environment. In short! the nature of curriculum change should be seen tor what it really is - 
a type of social change, change in people, not mere chunge on paper, 

Micrs observations regarding flic developnient and utilization of curricula is still regarded 
as vahd. Since curriculum Is the prerogative of the Individual teacher, the standard procedure 
utilized by curriculum specialists in the development uf the curricuhmi has been to utilize 
those persons who would eventually use the curriculum to develop the cuiTiculum. In fact, 
some educational authoiities have indicated that the greater the involvement in cuniculuni 
development, the greater the utilization of the curriculum materials. 

IIowevei% the time that it takes to innovate in the schools in ternis of curriculum change, 
utilizing Ihe process outlined by MicL has been estimated to be years. Some iitemture indicates 
that it , takes fifty years, to get an innavation in the schools. Obviously, in termH of 



technological process, knowledge t%\plosion and cybernetics, education, cunnot wait that long 
to ivspond to the concept of accountability. New approaches to curriculum theory must be 
developed if curriculum change is to i;eep pace with technological developments in the society, 
Taba'^ criticized curriculum theory. \ 

\ 

Decisions leading to changes in curriculum organization have been made largely by pressure, 
by hunciies. or in terms oi\ expediency instead of being bused on cleaf-cut theoretical 
cunsideratiun or tested knowledge. The scope of the curriculum has been extended vastly 
wiihoiii an adequnte consideration of the consequences of this extension on sequence or 
cumulative learning. The order in which subjects are taught has been shifted. All this has 
been done without tundamental reconsideration of the assumptions underlying the classical 
curriculuni. Tlie result has been to make the curriculum, especially that of the high school, 
an unmanageable, oyer^rowded hodge-podge, an atomistic cafeteria table of offerings, and 
to play havoc with wliaiever sequence the traditional subjects represented and achieved. 

0^ Tlie fact that these perplexities underlying curriculum chanie have not been studied 

^ adequately may account tor the proliferation of "approaches" to curriculum making, fn 

eftect, the state of curriculum theory can be compared to the state of biology in the 
pre^Darwin days, as described by Beck: a careful classification of all talse starts, because iio 
fundanientar theoretical idea is present to pull it all together. The consequence of this 
difficulty (intricacies which make proof difficultj has been 'Mhe proHferation of countl&s 
schools of thought ^ those opinion-holding factions whose outward appearance in many cases 
suggests nothing c^ite so much as a frescoed mural depicting a struggle.''^ ^ 

Taba suggests that curriculum should be reordered in terms of ideas, beginning with 
specific Hicts and processes, moving to basic ideas, presenting concepts, and then relating to 
thought systems. In terms of this basic curriculum design, she then advocates the forming of 
behavioral objectives to measure t|ie levels of knowledge in the curriculum. However, the 
practice of building curriculuni from the top-down, would be Inverted by developing the 
curriculum from the instructional units of teachers. Therefore, the design of the curriculum 
would still be at the discretion of the teachers, utilizing the geneml design of the sequencing of 
the ideational structure. Tabu's suggestions, however, mark the beginning of a change In 
curriculum theory so that practical application can produce curriculum that is relevant to the 
needs of pupils and to the needs of society. 

The change in theory of curriculum has altered in such a manner as to supply (1) a 
framework delineating the curriculum and (2) a structure that would permit the teacher to be 
involved in curriculum development to the extent that the curricula could be adapted for 
individual pupils, Meyen* ^ describes the structure: ' ^ ' 

The ierm curriculuni is frequently denneJ as the courses offered; the overall experience 
provided a child by the school; the program included ii\ a particular subject matter field; or 
in some cases, the sum tnlul of experiences afforded school age cliildien regardless of school 
sponsorship. The global nature of such dennitions tends to confound the real differences 
refiected in the many. dennh ions ascribed to curriculum. To merely talk nboul what occurs 
in an educaiional setting as being the curriculum implies that there k little order or planning 
involved in curriculuni As fine rends the literature on cnrriculuin, it becomes apparent Unit 
while the term curriculum is complex, and the decisjon-niaking which results in structuring 
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of the curriculum is by no means arBjtniry, 

It also becomes apparent that there are differing views on the relationship of instruction as 
implemented in the classroom by the teacher to curriculum. Some writers takfe a 
comprehensive perspectivesof curriculum and subsume instruction inclusive of niethodri 
under the label of curriculum along with the specincation of content. Others view 
curriculum as representing the input into instructionai program. This view suggests that given 
the input the teacher may select those methods which work best for him in teaching the 
curriculum. In other words, the curriculum may be somewhat standardized but the 
instructional programs will vary by virtue of the different meihods employed by teachers. 

Differentiating curriculum from instruction makes it somewhat easier for the teacher to 
identity his role in the educationai process. While he has a role to play in the development of 
curriculum, as well as in implementing the curriculum througli the instructional program, he 
may frequenfly find himself fn a situation In which he Is asked to carry out an instructional 
program compatible with a curriculum which he has played a minimal role in developing. 

The curriculum should provide the objectives md offer a basic design for the instructional 
program. However, the teacher should be free to employ those methods whith work best for 
him in accommodating the jcurriculum. The methods he uses will also entail the teaching of ' 
content in addition to that specified in the curriculum. This occurs as the teacher plans 
experiences which will allow the student to learn prescribed skills, concepts, and 
infbrntation. 

Teachers will find it necessary to couch the teaching of certain aspects of the curricjuhlm in 
content relevant to the learner but which is beyond the basic requi.remei>fs of the 
= curriculum. For example, information on sports, orientation to specific job opportunities, or 
experiences related to something unique to a child's development. 

For the most part, the teacher has responsibility for the instruttiona! pro|ram. While the 
curriculum specified the outcomes which he should strive for with the pupil^,he is generally 
fi-ee to use methods of his choice and to select a major portion of the supplemental 
instructional materials. 

Basically, this view of curriculum utilizes the systeniH approach to curriculutii. Lembo'^ 
provides insight into the movement toward educational systems approaches when he states 
that an instrnctional model should meet three conditions^ diagnostic, prescriptive, and 
normative. If the curriculum model of Meyen is combined with the model of Lembo the 
following model for both curriculum and instruction, which airther illustrates the role of the 
instructor in the development of instructional systems, can be constructed. The following 



diagram illustrates the procedure: 
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The output suggests that there are certain' objectives which are prescribed in the 
instruction. These are the objectives described by Meyen, TTie input refers to the entiy level 
behavior at any point in time in relation to' the behavior. The operation can be described as tht? 
process that one utilizes to move from the input to the output. The feedback system aliows 
for evaluation procedures in order to ascertain whether the system has produced the" desired 
product. If the system has failed to reach the output level ^ then that portion of the systeni 
which is faulty can be redesigned in order to reach the desired output. The operation and 
feedback portion of the system remain the prerogative of the teacher. 

In the model that is proposed by Meyen, the output in the form of performance 
■ (behavioral) objectives is prescribed. However the input, or the relating to the needs of the 
pupils, and the operatidnV relating to the instructional procedures designed to attain the 
performance, becomes the responsibility of the teacher. 

The same syst^ems approach can be related to the diagnostic, prescriptive, and normative 
model of Lembo. For example, if the teacher is having difficulty in determining whether the 
pupil can meet the output (objective)^ then the teacher must-inake a diagnosir, prescribe an 
enabling objective, develop an instructional activity to enable the student to achieve the 
objective, and .monitor whether learning has taken place. For example, if theystudent i;; 
attempting to mount an electrical box on the wall and the teacher has assembled an 
instructional activity to reach the objective, and five students out of fifteen cannot reach the 
objective, then the teacher should diagnose the problem of each student. . If the problem is that 
one student cannot read the instructions, then the teacher should, on the basis of the 
diagnosis, prescribe other learning operations in order to arrive at the performanue obji-ctive. 
An alternate learning experience miglit involve the constniction and utilization of an audio 
tape that can enable the pupil to learn. 

In terms of technology, the need for managing information and coping with cybernetics, 
the systems analysis approach to instructional systems has contributed to the alteration of 
curriculum theory. The movement toward the establishing of behavioral objectives for pupils 
originated in the 1.960's. The objectives, however, were _ primarily knowledge (cognitive) 
objectives rather "than performance (psychomotor, affective) objectives, There is another 
movement which originated in this same period that encouraged the development of the 
systems approach in education and toward performance objectives. This ffllDvement was the 
conceptualization of performance based teacher education, often referred to as competency 
based teacher education. , . , 



The Developmeiit of 
Performance/Competency 
Based Education 



Conceniud witji the rise of technology, cybernetics, and increasing urbanization mth 
attendant social 'problenis, including dissatisfaction with the training of tekchers, the U.Sl 
Office^of Education issued a request in October, 1067, for proposals to subAiit ^^Educational 
Specitications^for a Comprehensiv,e'Undergraduate and In-semce Teacher Education Program 
for Elementary Teachers".^ ^ Elementary was defined as inchidjng preschool, primaiy, and 
intermediate ages. The request for proposals also indicated that a systems analysis app'roach 
should be used in developing the specificationst- The specifications should also develop 
alternate teacher training programs, developed in sufficient detail to^ennhle ready developrnent 
into operating programs for implementation by teacher training institutions.^^ 

Eighty proposals were received and nine were: funded for approximately o^^e and one-half 
million dollars. Those instiiutions receiving funding for proposals were the Universities of 
.Florida State, Georgia, Massachusetts. Michigan State, Pittsburg, Syracuse, Toledo, Teachers 
College, Columbia, and the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory. The University of 
Wisconsin was not funded but developed a research project at the University's expense. The 
specincations for the teacher education programs were completed October 3 1 , 1968. 

Eiglit institutions were funded to conduct feasibility studies related to developing, 
implementing; and operating mbdehtraining programs. The feasibility studies were completed 
in January, 1Q70, and the cost for making the' programs operational was estimated at 114 
million dollars over a five year period.^ ? /Such a large sum of/^money was not feasible, so 
several developmental approaches were planned. One developmentiil approach of the U S. 
Office of Education was to provide small sums of money to several "developing institutions'' 
to encourage the development of teacher education programs which had by this^tlme received 
the title ^^performance based teacher education.'' fit also is called ''competency based teacher 
education". For all practical purposes the two terms are considered synonymous^^). Ten small 
southern colleges were selected to receive small sums of money to plan, develop and 
implement performance based programs based on the teacher education models. These colleges 
were Norfolk State, Chirk College (Atlanta), Jarvis Christian, North Carolina Central 
University, Shaw University, South Carolina State, Florida A & M University, Tennessee State, ^ 
Xavier University, and Livingston University (Alabama). The colleges banded together and 
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named tliemselves Omsonium of Snutliurn Cf)llui;vs Jhr mwlicr E(lucuti()iL A consortiuni ^ 
was established so that the cotleges could share materials and expertise, 

ma ' ^ . . . ' . 

Two of the Universities in the consortium had made suificient progress m pioneering 
performance based teacher ediication programs to have their programs descriljed and nublished 
in 1972, They were Livingston University (Alabama) and Floridu A & M University.^ ^ 
Pembroke State University, Prairie View A & M Universiiy and the University of South 
Alabama became ufniiuted with the Consortium in 1072. By 1973 all of these institutions had 
created plans for conversion or were in the process of implementing perlbrmance based teacher 
education programs,^ PBTE)^^' 

The gruwth of pertbrmance based teacher education as an innovation was rapid. In 1973 
Schmieder lists ten colleges as lotul '^competency based'^ and 80 institutions as having 
Alternative or pLirallel teacher education pi^gnuns. In 1973. 17 states had given legislative' 
■and/qr administrative siipport for pertbrmafjce based certification. An additional 28 states 
weje studying the concept. An American Associntion of CQllege? fbr Teacher Education 
questionnaire 0 972) showed that of 783 institutions of higher education reporthig, nearly 500 
had PBTE programs or were in the process of developing PBTE progrums.^^ Dnly 22^ 
institutions indicated thut ihey were not involved in PBTE at the present. / 



. V It was in 1973 that the title "Performance Ki^d Education'^ (as opposed to Perfomiai 
Based Teacher Education) came into being, Schmieder^^ indicates that the perfoTmance basjed 
Concept had been incorporated in schools in Broward. Dade, and Palm Beach Counties m 
Florida, and in the Houston School District. Texas^and ^o'some extent in schools in Albany. 
k.Y.: Athens. Georgia; Athmta. Georgia: Buffalo, N,Y.: Emporia, Kansas; Oakland, CaHforniu: 
Pueblo. Colorado; Schenectady. N.Y.; and Tallahassee, Florida, The liberal arts were alsQ; 
involved, ej.. art. Maryland Institute of Art; music, Marymount College; social studies, Illinois/ 
State University: language arts, Columbia Teachers College; mathematics, University of 
Albertat^science. Universfty of Georgia: industrial arts, W^iyift State University; Library-media, 
School Library Manpower Prqiect: and the Ohio State Center for Vocational and Technical 
Education for vocational education. 

In addition to tlie.„Ohio State Center; wli^ch is encouraging the development of PBE in 
vocaiional etlucation, and~-t^^^ of Southern Colleges, which, encourages 

development in small colleges, Schmieder^? lists eight other groups that assist in the 
development of PBH/ ^ 

1. The National C^ommission on PBE wus funded by the Rockefeller Foundation to 
assisi on major problems of research and development. Headed by Dr. Fred 
^IcDonald of Hducational Testing Service this group, in conjunction with U.S.O.E., 
has developed and field tested a comjDetency exuminatbn for trade and induslriul 
education teachers. This group is also devising a new teachers examination to replace 
the National Teachers Lxamination, McDonald^' describes the phnis of the 
Commission: 

(Our gtKils :ire) within Ove years H) have ereaied tive modeU ijf mstiUUiunsMnsiiunions 
' ^vlierc tlie ctUire teacher^ediicalion pioyrani is cmnniitted a pernuman4;e jDased simcttne 
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and represents a disilnctive concepi of how sudi a program uughl to be organized and what 
' iu wumpotients ought to be,..rTt) reauli suuh a goal we need to ^Umulaie development of a ' 

taxonomy of ^aching behavior, and the development of instructional systems, evaluutian 
systems and minagement systems. We have chosen to begin by attacking the mostPurgent 'of 
the problems,. .The Comtnissions first two task forces will be dejigned to worl< on two basic 
concerns, A task fcirce will be created to begin the developmenl o1*lktaxonomy of teaching 
behaviors Vith all the precise description of behavior and methods of mebturing the behavior 
, impHedJn the concept of a taxonomy. A second task force will be set up tS^evelop training 
prograins for manngfrs of perfbrmance based systems. We hope^to secure finding for these 
two programs and to begin %vork on ihem in the imniediate future. V , 

2. The Conftmission. on Performance Based Teacher Education df the American 
Association of Colleges for Teiic|ier Education encourages dialogue concerning the 

^, development and problems of pertbrinance based education. ' 

3, The Mulrf-State Consortium on Performance-Based Teacher Education, assisting 
member states in developing performance based education and certificates, hai^ 
offices in New York State. ^ ' 

4. The Nat^ona!^ Consortium of CBE Centers, provides developmental assistance to 
meet national priority needs and'has offices at Florida State University. 

5, The^^Teacher Center^ Leadership Training Institute-analyzing the major problems 
of CBTE programs lind assisting in the development of materials that could be used 
in CBTE prograrnsj is located at the University of South Florida. 

, 6, The Committee on National Program Priorities in Teacher Education, Task Force 
72 *'Outside,Track'\ focusing on a national dialogue and feedback regarding the 
committee's proposed '^five-year national program*' for CBTE outhned in the The 
Power of CoNipeieNcy Based reachefL-Educatitm, was headed-- by the late Dr-^^ 
Benjamin Rosner. . 

7: The School Library Manpower Project administers six experimental program models 
in competency-based, field-center approaches in school library-media education, 

8, The NationaPCenter for the Improvement of Educational Systems/TeacllW Corps 
provides high. emphasis to leadetship training, program development and installation 
ofrBTE. , ' . 

Hlam^^''\lescrribes the essential elements of PBTE as: 

Competencies (knowledge, skills, behaviors) to be demonstrated by^the student are: 

1. derived from explicit conceptions of teacher roles, 

2. stated so as to make possible assessment of a student's behaviorMn relation to 
specific competencies, and ^ - 

3. iTiade public ih advance. 

Criteria to ? employed in assessing competencies are: 

1 . based upon, and in harmony with, speiiified competencies, 

2. explicit in stating expected levels of mastery under specined conditions, and . . ' 

3. made public m advance. 

Assessment of the student's con^petency: ^ ^ . 

J. uses his/her perlbrmnnce as the primary soiu^ce of evidence . 
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2. 3 takes into account evidence of the student^s knowledge relevant to planning 

-for, analyznTiv interpreting, or evaluating situations or behavior, and = • 

3, strives for objectivity. \ 

The student's rate of progress through the program is determined by demonstrated. 
. competency rather tijan by time or course completion. ^ - : 

The instructional program is intended to tacilitate the development and evaluation 
of the student's achievement of competencies specifie . 

Several additional elements are related and desirable characteristics of PBTE programs. 
These include: j4) instruction Is individualized und/personalized; (2) the' learning experience of 
the individual is guided by feedback: (3) the program as a whole is systemutid; (4) emphasis is 
on exit, not on entrance requirements; (5) instruction is modularized; (6) the student is held 
accountable for perfornuince, . . , / 

The Ctinter for Vocational and Technical^Education fCVTE) has been involved in the 
development of performance based curncula Icir vocational teacher education. Much of the 
work at the Center has been^coneentrated in the research of Cotrell 3 3.34,3s.3ft.3i 
others^ Utilizing occupational analysis for developing teacher competencies and task mialysis 
techniques to identify performance requirements for teacher coordinators -of cooperative 
pfbgrams, Cotrell identified the competencies relative to the various service areas. Finch, 
Hamilton, and Andreyka^^ summarized th;e researcK of Cotrell at a meeting of State 
Vocational Directors in 1974. 

Cotrell developed his work in two /phases: Phase t was to. identify merformance 
requirements of teachers in conventional programs in agriculture, business, distributive, health 
occupations, home economics, technica', and trade and industrial educaliom Finch et ah 
clescribe the procedures'followed. 

Initially rhc Centor UMX cunducted u'literature seiirch to identify svork that hud boon dune 
which wniiid have u bearing upon the study. Next an occuputionnl analysis of ]he 
competencies required byv vouatlona! teachers wag conducted. Occupational analysis 
(introspection and inicrview) was/ uoiiducted with a selected sample of professionals. ^ 
Resource persons consisted of master teachers and teacher educators with experience in the ^■ 
teaching areas being studied. The analyses from the seven ureas were then mergecl. 

As u result of the analysis, a preliniinary list of 237 tusks was developed. These tasks were, 
- * througli expert judgnient. placed into ten categories. The categories included: Planning of *■ 

Instruction; Execution of Instruction: iEvaluatiyn of histruction; Management; Guidance; , 
Public and Munian ReiatioiW; Suideni^ Vocational Organization; Professional Rti , 
, , Scliool Activities; and Coordinatinn. 

TuskH were liien examined and rated by a paneL The 2 hniember panel representing each of 
. the seven services and IM stales was selected by the Center staff with reuoniniendations froin 
the USOh, Division of Vocal iunul and Technical E^thicntlun, and other Jeaders in the. field. 
The group examined and ratbd ilie tasks and idenitficd important common tasks across (he 
seven service areas. Additipnally, 226 of tlie 237 tasks were deenied important to the 

successful vociiiinnal teacher. The ten cnteuories were cnii'iTrmcd as heing relevant. 

""^r / _ . ^ 

\ i ' t 

/ ' 
I ' ' ' 
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Next, a national survey of vocational teachers was conducted. Teachers were asked to " 
identify incidents which were critical \o their success, As a resuU of this survey, 30 tasks 
■ ,were added to the list giving a total of 256 competencies. One hundred and forty exlsting- 
competencies were verified'^s^being Important to thrsuccesiftil teacher (Cotrell and others, 
1971a, 1971b). 

Phase II of the research project was concerned with the identification of performance 
, requirements for leacher coordinators of cooperative programs in off^farm agricultural, 

^ office occupations, distributiye, wage earning home economics, trade and industriaK and 

special needs education, A task analysis was again conducted after a literature search was 

made. This analysis was done. on a small scale and involved Center staff and small groups of 
^ ' ^teachers. Bmed upon this analysis a preliminary Jist of teacher coordinatore tasks was . 

developed. It consisted of 385 tasks. Including the ones Identifledin Phase I of thfe project. 

At this point, 300 persons nominated by their respeptivfe state supervisors as outstanding 
teacher coordina^tors were chosen to examine and rate the tasks. Fifty persons from each of 
the aforementloned.service areas vfere asked lo rate them in terms of their importance to the 
successful teacher coordinator. Analysis of data revealed the important common and unique 
tasks by service area. All were deemed to Be important common and unique tasks by service 
area. All were deemed .to be important by the group and 92% of the tasks were of common 
importance across two or more service areas. 

■ 'Next, a Tandomly selected sample of the 300 raters was brou^it4o the Center for a review 
and clarifications-meeting. Twenty-nine outstanding teacher coordinators revifewSa- the 
various tasks and'clarilled ratings of them for the project staff at points vvhere questions ^-.^ 
were raised. At this time, one of the tasks was eliminated. Next, the findings of Phase I and ^ 
II were merged and a set of performance-oricntod general objectives was developed. These 
objectives, which specitled the task, general criteria, and general; standards of performance, \ 
constitute a base fat the deyelopment of teacher education cur icula (Cotrell and others, \ 
1972a, 1 9^725, J972(^), . : ' 

©nee the research was completed on the* 384 competencies, curricuiiurn materials were 
developed to implenfiiit the, performance basecl curricula. The gurricuium materials, were 
developed as learning modules (sometimes called learning activities packets or mdividualized 
learning packages in other PBE programs). The moflules (as of 1974, there were 118 under 
deyelopment) contained the fbllowing structure)^ ^ > - 

, Table of Contents ^ ^, . 

Title Page . 
Introduction 

Perlbrmance 0.bjectWes ^ , 

Resource Materials ^ . ^ 

Learning Experiences (Note the plural Ibrm. PBE 
; ; • has/inherent '^ultemate" iearning experiences) 

iModule Supplement 

The modules were cooperatively developed by practicing teachers and teacher educators. 
Module prqlotypeH were constructed and tested at the University of Missouri jmd Oregon State 
University. CVTE sent RuHearch and Development specialists to serve as liaison in. the field 
testing procedure, Hach of the I 20 modules was subjected to cfleven steps In development and 
revision. Aftar the revisinns the mudules were tested in terms of Ibrmative and summative 



evaluation at Temple University, and the Pennsylvania Department' of Education. Feedbi^k 
from this system involves further revision from GVTE. A final aspect of the project deals wftli 
module psychometric refinement. Under subcontract with California Testing Bureau, k 
subsidiary of McGraw Hill, the modules v^ill he checked for alignment Cobjectives, learning 
experiences, assessment) and, where needed, changes in assessment instruments will be made. 

The modules are basad on ''performance objectives,'' provide alternate learning 
experiences and criterion measures for assessing the achievement of the objective. The modules 
are also sequenced so that they progress from the initiaJ stage described by Finch et al, as: 

a- " s . , 

(the preseniatioji of the new concept, attitude and/or skill), to the application stage (the 
suiuilation and/or role playing phase), and finally terniinate m a "'real world" setting^lliat is, 
the conipetency is perfoniied u) an actual school setting. At'this point the learner is ready 
for the assessment of his/her teacliing conipetency which the module Was designed to 
develop. 

The activities of a learning experience may involve the learner in. reading, viewing and/or 
listening to prescribed media or engaging in sonie form of teaching performance. In the 
margin to the left of each learning experience, a key action'verb is provld^id to indicate to 
the learner tim nature of the activity in which lie/she will be involved, in some learnhig 
activities, the learnej observes or participates in an educational event or activity, A particular 
interview, a private conference, or a seminar activity may also be included. Such activities 
assist the learner to attain the performance objectives for which the learning experierice was 
designed. ' ^ ' * 

Feedback as a learning experience may come from a variety of sources, rangipg from a 
self-test to feedback from peers, a resource person, or others who have observed the learner 
perform the compelency, There may be a\ written test, provided with a key to facilitatie a 
self-clieck, or a rating instrument which ' the learner or others use to evaluate the 
perfturnance. The feedback niaterials provide objective checks for the learner as ..he 
progresses througli the module. The learner is given clear directions as to how, when and 
where these checks are to be administered, along with the necessary niaterials and scoring 
keys, 

' ^ The last learning experience, also serves as the assessment and may be denned as the process 

used to deiemiine the learner's level of mastery of a set of objectives. Measurement may take 
place prior to or following the completion of the module. That is, in the directions appearing 
at the beginning of the module, the learner is given^^he option of bein^ assessed riglit away if 
he/she can demonstrate the conipetency or proceeding through the module and then beitig 
assessed; i ' ^ ' ' , 

' The last learning experience is provided to naeasure whether or not the learner can 
demonstrate the conipetgncy identified by the terminal performance objective. The ^ 
assessnient evaluates perforniance arid is directly tied to the terminal perfomiance objective. 

While the work of CotrcII stresses, through task analyslH, the performances of 
conventional teaching, the literature suggests that more rigorous pre-service training progtumH 
may be required in terms of teacher draining particularly rehituig to- instructiontri skills. 
Wiegand^^ describes how leachers shoiild be nble to ussess the development of pupils based un 
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.theoretical constructs of Piaget, ^1iqw to formulate performance objectives for children, 
developing questjon asking skil!s, (cognitive-memory, convergent, , divergent), developing^ a 
competency for sequencing instruction (Bloom, DeCecco, Gagne .Taba, etc.) developing 
competency for classroom evaluation, recognizing and assessing creativity, and cornpetencies in 
interpersonal relations. 

The research in both pre-service und in-service" programs utiiizes models of micro-teaching 
developed in the -)960's at Stanford University. Real breakthrouglis occurred'in the 'l960's 
with the -work of i='Ianders and Amidon"'' and otliers in measuring observable behaviors of 
teachers. The/implementation of"PBE encouraied the development of instructional materials 
designed to product better teachers. Joyce'' ^ (1971) assessed sixty-three sources available 
commercially for software in competenay based programs; These Included work in 
interactional analysis by Flanders ;,analysis of teaching behavior, competencies in .mathematics 
teaching of science by Hall, Gibb, and Butts of the Texas R&D Center for Teacher Fducation' 
human relations^packages by the Far West Laboratory for Research and DeveJopnrent and 
John .Walle' and Allen Ivey; the minicoiirses developed by the Far West' Laboratory for 
Research and Deyelopment; and micro-counseling by Allen Ivey. Another promising avenue for 
pre-service and in-semce education is the Teacher Appraisal Instrument, a process developed 
by Dr. Madeline Hunter at the University of California at Los Angeles. ■ 

An important aspect in tlv- breakthrough for the development of PBE was the work of 
Popham^- in the development of criterion-referenced measurement as opposed to methods of 
normative measurement/ Popham and Husek^^ describe the two:- , \, ^ 

During, the past several years measurement and instructionarsp^ialists Hava distinguished 
. between norm^ referenced and criterion-referenced approache.^ to magsurement! More i 

traditionaK^a norm-referenced measure is used to identify an jncnviduars perfohnan^e iir ^ 
relation to the performance of others on the same meusure. A criterion-ref^reneed test is 
used to idenUfy 'an individuars stasis with respect to an estabiished itarjdard of 
. perfomiance. This discussion examines the ' implications of these two approachls to 
measurement, particularly criterion-reference measurement, with respect to variability, item 
construction, reliability, validity, item analysis, reporting, and inierpretation. 

For several decades the teaching of measiirement and evaluation to teachers Jias centered 
on normative evaluation. Students were evaluated against one another oragainst an objective 
standard that existed in the mind of the teacJiei. On the basis of how the stiident rated on the 
norm, he received grades A, B, C,^ etc. relative to his knowledge of pe/fMTnance. Criterion 
referenced tests, however, measure each pupil against a performance stihidard that has been 
supplied. Criterion-referenced tests can N utilised in flonnative analysis but the reverse is not 
true. In this way, the movemeiU of an individu:'} pupil can be measured as he progreises 
toward a pehformance stuncfiifd. Normative^measii; s, such as Chi Squafe^echniques can be 
utilised to ascertain the pupil V performance as measured against himself. %iterion measures 
for perlormance oyuctions can supply whole new methods for evaluating the achievement of 
pupils. ^However, in-service programs would require ilew iniining and retraining programs for 
teachers. 

Tlie technology moved vgjy rapidly with the conception of criterion-referenced 
measurements. Butler^S in fnsiniciinnal. Svsfvms./M>clf)iw^ yncafiuHa/ and Jer/inicul 
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Education (1972) -^p^Wm the **sy stems approach" tc vocatipnal and technical education at all 
levels. He addresses both teaching skills and content to be tauglit. He. stresses the development 
of pf.Tformance objectiveSs the developrneni of criterion-referenced measures for (1) validating 
tha system, (2) m^stiring achievement, and the development of leamirig activities to arrive at 
the objective, He also presents a plan for managing such an instructional systemJn vocational 

and technivial education,^ * \ * 

\ ^ = " • 

' „ Magef^^ refers to the systems approach to vocational- ed^ucation as 
"Criterion-- Referenced Instruction," and has devejoped a self contained package for training 
teachers in "the development and implementation of performance based approaches. This 
system could be utilized by either State Department Staff or teachir educators in pre-service 
or in-service programs. / ^ ' 

It would appear that the qommissioning of the elementary models with the systems 
approach as presented in Performance Based Education and oth^rmovements in instructional 
systems has begun to permeate elementary, secondary, and higher education and particularly 
vocational education. Schalock^^ developed this Schema in 1968 in one of the original teacher 
education models: " ' & i 
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SEQUENCE OF STEPS THE SYSTEMATIC DESIGN 
OF A COMFIELD-BASED PROGRAM 



Schulock uttemptfd to project the four steps wliicli could ciilmiinite in a systems 
approach to elementary eclucation which provided consistency in both design and product. It 
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should be noted/that hb^rimary focus was the performance of the child, and that all other 
systems were related to this aspect of curriculum. It would appear that in vocational education 
the systems approach has emerged. The following mdyeHllustmte^ flie concept. ■ 
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Figure 3 

SYSTEMS APPROACH TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The State of the Art in performance based education would indicate that technology has 
progressed to the point where the teacher education portion is ready for implementation. 
Competencies have been delineated, modules constructed, and criterion assessment measures 
"designed. ' ^ 

One criticism th^t has been leveled atUhe pefformance based system was described by 
Elam"*^ and poirits out that the teaching act (teacher performance) has been ^'exhaustively 
analyzed. At least 200 observational category systems have been develop^ed, of which Flanders' 
^ Interaction Analyds and its variations are best known." Elam cites Rosenshine's^^ research 
relating to the anaiysis of these observational category systems. Rosenshine found 
approximately ten of the systems related teacher performance to st^tident achieyement. This 
non-relating of teacher performance to student achievement (See Figure 3. Feedback System 
3) has been cited in some literature as o'ne of the weaknesses of performanoe basSd education. 

■ Oiie research study has been conducted in this area since 1970. Crain^° (1973) modified 
the design of Schulock . (Figure 2) and conducted experimental research on control and 
experimental groups/ The control group was^^a group of conventionally trained elementary 
pre-service teachers; the experimental group was trained in performance based (modular) 
approaches. His r^seurch design was as follows:* ^ R:^ # 
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Pupils in Public Schools , Pre-service Teachers 




Product Objectives Product Objectives 

■ ( Life Style:) (Teaching Skills 
(Not Measurable) and strategies) 

(6) ^ i " , (3) 

Figure 4 ^ 



'The experiTnem was conducted by establishing content (knowledges, Side 1) for 
elementar>^; teachers of physical education which led > to process (performance of skills in 
physical education, Side 2) which led to product teaching skills utilizing both product and 
process, Side '3>The/ teaching 'skills were variations of Flanders, Araidon an 1 Hunter. The 
perfonnance ,of the teachers was related \o the achievement of content by pupilh fknowledges 
of phy.^ical education -skills, Side 4) and the achievement of process objectives (physical 
education skills/SidI? 5). The author concluded that Side 6, the life style of'the pupils, was not^ 
measurable hi the study. r ' 

-The data were subjected to both criterion-referenced and normative referenced analysis. 
The research lindica ted that teachers trained in competency based approaches were superior in 
achievement /of oontent, achievement of physical education skills, and in skills of teaching. 
Pupils, tau^t by ' teachers trained in competency based approaches, were .superior in 
achievement' of knowledge objectives and of skill objectives. The author concluded that 
^because the results of the study produced differences in thef groups of elementary physical 
education teachers, the competency based approach should be subjected to further study in 
order to ascertain'ff the same results would apply to other areas of health, physical educatiorij 
and recreation/'^ ^ ^ • . i 

The systems approach to instructional design and the development of performance based 
education, as developed by the. various elernents'provided in this.paper, present an opportunity 
to synthesize^elements in education in terms of accountability. The National Council for the 
Accreditation of Teacher, Education has developed standards for teacher education programs 
and iiidjcates that institutions preparing teachers musr demonstrate the effectivejtiess of their 
product. The appronch suggested by Schalock (Figiire 2), und .design in Figure^3; and the 

^6 



research of Cruin fFigure 4) provide clues us to how the product can be evaluated at the 
teacher educutiun leveK at the public school level, und filially, how research cun.be initiated to 
relate teacher perfonmince to pupil aehievement. Such an approach' is not intended to measure 
''teacher conipetence" as has been suggested by some of the literature, but rather to validate 
whether the total systems, as well as the parts of the system, are producing a desired product. 
The emphasis on PBE is on diugnosis, prescription, and evaluation with appropriate in-service 
education in terms of the systems approach. The widespread use of the Teacher Appraisal 
Instrument in recycling teachers and liv: competencies in this process provide promise for the 
improvement of instructional skills. 



Performance Based 

Education 

in Alabama ' 



The Alabama Associatinn or Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE), affiliuted with the 
American Association oFO^lleges lor Teacher Education, began in-service programs for deans 
and facuiiies of higher education hi the late 1960's for the study and development of 
peri\nmance based teacher education. This group, in cooperation with the Alabama State 
Department of liducution, recommended a resolution to the Alabama State Board of 
Education, The State Superintendent of Education presented the resolution to the Board and 
the resokition was adopted January 25, 1972, 

Some parts of the resolution which related to the development of the concepts of 
performance based education were: 



APPROVED RECOMMENDATIONS TO IMPROVE 
TEACHER CERTIFICATION AND TEACHER PREPARATION 



WHEREAS, the quahty of pubiic ecJ nation in Alabonia dependeni to a major degree 
on the compaience of those who teagh in the schools: 

NOW. THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the Alabama State Board of Education 
establish as a top priority the provisions of better opportunities on both pre-servlce and 
in^service levels for improving the competence of those who teagh. The following steps are to 
be taken in achieving this objective: 

Support the Alabama Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and other advisory 
committees in garrying out, in eooperation with such other groups and agencies as may wish 
to participnte. studies of competency- based teacher preparation programs and 
recommendations tor gertiilcation criteria accordingly. 

Encourage greater emphasis on evaluation by irrstituiions of higlier learning, local 
schoohdistricts^ and the State Deparlnieni uf Education ofgraduaies of teacher education 
programs which center on cuncepts of ccnnpefency in actual leaching and in the mastery of 
informaiion. 
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As a part o( the conipetency ba^ud congept of leaclier preparalion, esltiblisli ilie first 
year of {eucliing as :ni extciulecl internship to serve as a pari of the Introduction the 
individual to the ieaching prolessiuii wiih the training institution, the local school district 
and the Slate Deparlnient of Education assuming a[,propriaie responsibililieH for internship. 

Encourage exporinieniation in both pre-service and in-service teacher preparation 
programs designed to Hnd new and better sohiiions to the problems of providing^ an 
adequate supply of highly compeienl leacliers. - 

Require each institution to evaluuie its own graduates on a continuing basis with ilie 
assistance oflocal school systems and the State Department of Education. 

Teacher preparation is a shared responsibility of institutions of higher iearning, local . 
school systems, education associations, and tlie State Department of Hducaiioni Programs, 
therefore, are to be planned, carried out, and evaluated cooperatively by those responsible. 

Require each school district in the State to develop a comprehensive plan for the 
cantiniKMis improvement of each priffessiunal employee and submit same to the State 
Depart men I of Education within twelve 'months. This plan should be cooperatively 
developed with the Statu Department of Education. It shall include provision for continuous = 
and periodic professional development and evaiuaiion of each professional employee, 
preferably by testing and personal evaluation by the local board of education. 

Cooperatively select and orient a professional representative in each schoqJ. systeiTi to 
become a liaison person between the local professional siatf and teacher education and 
certification section in the State Departiiient of Education. . 

-=-Qther parts . QX_ _the resolution dealt with certification, teacher education prDgrani 
approval, and otlier inattersT The..tpne of the resolution encourages experiinentation in tc*acher 
education programs, establishes > the first year of teaching as an internship as part of the 
conipetency based concept, and suggests that each institution evaluate its own graduates in 
conjunction with lite Stati Department of Education and with local education agencies. The 
resolution requires a contii^uous in-service improvement program for all employees in every 
school system and provides for a system for liaison .between the local school system, the 
institutions of higher educaiion, and the State Department of Education for certification of 
graduates and feedback intd^ the PBE system for evaluation. In terms of the tone of the 
resolution, it is assumed that the certification would be based on teacher perfomiance 
(competency based). 

Over half of the higiier -education institutions listed in the Alahanui State Plan for 
Vocational Education are in various stages of planning, developing, and implementing 
performance based programs. Two institutions were listed by Schmieder^ ^ and Elteinbein" ^ : 
Livingston University and Alabama A & M University. 

Livingston University was a pioneer in the development of FBTE. and its PBE program 
along with twelve other universities was reviewed by a national committee prior to inclusion in 
Elfeinbein's study. Alabama A & M University is listed by Schmieder as having an ''alternative" 
or ''paraller' performance based teachei; education program. Both Livingston University and 
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Alubanui A & M University received T^adier Corps (U,S,O.H.) grants to assist in developing 
and impiemcniing pcrtiHinancu based progranis. 

The University of South Ahibama received Teacher rorps funds in 1973-74 and 74-75 to 
assist in duveloping perforniance based programs in eleinentLiry education. The long-range plans 
in the proposal to Teacher Corps rcnuesled funds in 1975-77 tor the development of 
conipetencies for the middle school and 1977-79 for the development of competencies for the 
secondary pnigram. In addition the Department of School Administration has been working 
on a conipetency based program for school administrations and the Department of Counseling 
and Guidance has been developing competencies for counselors.^ ^ 

Alabama State University has had intensive in-service programs for competency based 
programs for two years. All professors in the College of Education have established the 
competencies within their respective areas.Jiave developed criterion measures in terms of the 
competLMicies, and are evaluating the educational product. In preparation for the development 
ot competency based programs, a media laboratory was estabhshed two yeare ago. The media 
laborator\' will have facilities for micro-teaching. In addition, the college has established a 
sequential program of clinical experiences for pre-service teachers (aide, tutor, etc) in 
preparation for the continuing development of competency based programs,^ 

Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical University has committed the institution to the 
development of PBH. The commitment was strengthened by a faculty-staff pre-school 
conference. Several workshops have been held utilizing consultants who worked with each 
department. Intra and interdepartmental rffeetings have focused on the writing of behavioral 
objectives and the construction of modules. Meetings have also focused on pre- student 
teaching clinical experiences beginning at the freshman level. All departments in the School of 
Education are implementing PBE in varying degress of effectiveness. In many cases 
cqmpetencies have been spelled out and are being worked toward,^ ^ 

There has been nuch federal and /state assistance in teniis of assisting colleges and 
universities in developing PBTE in the State of Alabama: Teacher Corps (U.S.O.E.) has 
provided several million dollars to colleges in Alabama that have contracted with Teacher 
Coips to utilize federal funds for developing and implementing pilot PBTE programs. The 
colleges have contracted with Teacher Corps that the seed grants would result in planned PBTE 
programs being implemented. In addition to these efforts the Alabama State Superintendent of 
'Education has supplied b^everal hundred thousand dollars to two pilot projects in Alabama to 
encourage the development of {he concept of competency based eduration-through the year of 
the internship (the first year of teaching). The projects were located at the University of 
AJabama in Birmingliam and at Auburn University, Both of these projects have completed two 
years of operation. 

The University of Alabama in Birmingham named their pilot project "The First Year 
Teacher Project^V and developed a research plan similar to the research of Crain.^^ 
Expenmental and control groups of first year teachers were established. Teams composed of 
State Department personnel, teacher educators, and cooperating teachers provided assistance 
to the experimental group while the control group received no special assistance. The purpose 
of the study was /^how to develop a support system for first year teachers'' and "what 



difference does the support system make and to vvliom does it make a dirference?'' More 
specifically/tlie project aitenipted to uscertain tlie iiceds of teachers in skills and knowledge, 
to develop instruments to assess the skills and knowledge, to identity the most efleetive 
people/tirne utilization putterns, and to relate the program to teacher preparation programs 
and to the certification process. 

The research model was concerned with teacher attitude, professional behavior, and 
teacher competencies. The model also attempted to relate to pupil achievement and pupil 
attitude in both the experimental and control groups. 

While the results of the first year were inconclusive, the skills which clinical professors 
assisted teachers in the : econd year of research have been:^^ 

!. Planning 
2. Set induct i©w4frrtiss 
- 3. Stimulus variation in class 

4. Closure in class 

5. Fluency in questioning 

6. Probing 

7. Methods of evaluation ' ■ . 

8. Interpretation of Standardized test scores 

9. Operation and utilizatioti of various types of audio visual aides 

10, The understanding and utilization of systematic observation in the classroom 

1 1 , The building of modules 

12, Other more speciHc competencies to be determined by need. 

It is interesting to note that many of these skills were suggested to warrant further study 
by Roscnshine and Furst f|971),^^ Nine of the skills were utilized by Crain^ ' (1971) in his 
study which related the skills to positive achievement in pupil knowledges and pupil processes. 
It is also noteworthy that> many of these skills are also skills identified by Cotrel!^^ for 
vocational teachers. 

Tlie focus of the first year teacher project is on individualizing instruction.^^ In the 
competency on ''building modules", enabling objectives would the construction of 
"performance objectives, developing criterion referenced instruments, constructing alternate 
learning [ictivities. constructing software materials for alternate learning strategies, sequencing 
instructional objectives, and evaluating in terms of criterion referenced instruments. In order 
for such a system to be operational there would also be a necessity for a conipetency in 
diagnosing pupil needs, developing prescriptive instruction, and eviiluaHn'g"'pLipii progress 
througli the utilization of criterion referenced measures.^J^hefe^ would also have to be 
demonstrations of competency in managing hirgfc groitp^r^^entations. small ^roup discussions, 
and individualized activities as well as inigcoving conventional teaching skills, Butler^^ 
describes a cjassroom management systemHor managing such individualizing instruction. 

Plans for the fir^it year teacher project include the establishing of a 'Teacher Center" at 
UAB. The Teacher Center concept is described by Schniieder: '^' 
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h **A place where leachtrs sjiare teaching experiences, have access lo a wide rijiige of insiructicmal 
resouFces, and are trained in specinc instructionai competencies. 

2. One of the large group of centers which represent overall a great variety of purposes. Each individual 
center, however, has a specific emphasis contributing to the iniproveiiient of in-service teachers, e,g.. 
perforniance based programs, ! raining of teacher interns, coordination for area education a) 
cooperative, etc, 

3, In the proposed Educational Renewal Plan, the management mechanism for carrying out the 
Comprehensive Educatiojial Plan/' 

The IJniyersity of Alabamu in Birmingliam hopes to utilize the First Year Teacher Project, 
depending upon the evaluation outcome, to "Weave into the regular prograni the ideas and 
modes of operation that seem to be productive and fruitful,"^ ^ There are already certain 
competency elements involved in Vocational Education Programs and the Special Education 
Program at UAB, Two vocational programs have developed competencies from the Teacher 
Appraisal Instrument and have implemented these competencies in metlibds courses. 

Auburn University entitled their program ''Continuous Professional Development 
Program/'^ ^ The decade following World War II led to substantial federal grants to schools. 
Billions of dollars were appropriated in federal funds for myriads of projects at all levels of 
education in order to undertake research and experimentation. There were gains in the 
research effoft because the effort brouglit new insights into teaching, learning, and the 
environmental factors which tend to influence what takes place in schools. Pierce, describes 
some of the important lessons learned in this massive research effort.^ ^ 

"f 1 ) Tie piecemeal and fragmentary approach followed in the federal grant prograni is not 
rh uiswer to the comprehensive educational improvement which is needed; (2) Continuous 
staff development is necessary if schools are to be truly responsive to present and evolving 
education needs; (3) There is a close felationship between the character of pra-service 
teacher preparation and teaching effectiveness; and (4) Appropriate integration of pre-service 
and in-service professional development is overdue." 

The Auburn .Project attempted to develop a working relationship between the Alabama 
State Departnient of Education, Auburn University Faculty, and local edbcation agencies as 
partners in the pilot program. Pierce points out that, althou^ the original focus was on the 
first year teacher, the need for continuous in- service education soon became apparent. 

Although the UAB project does not relate the need for continuousjnservice, the fact that 
they are gravitating toward the "teacher center" concept would impjy that there Is the same 
need as visualized at Auburn University, 

The Aubuni University Faculty studied the developments in perfonnance based teacher 
education for a year and a half and developed the Auburn philosophy of competency based 
teacher education; Phillips^ ' describes the assumptions in the philosophy: = 

(.1) The goal of teacher preparation is to produce professionals who will be successful in practice; 
therefore, the only valid measure of a preparation program is the evaluation of its graduates on the 
job, 

f2.) All faculty, not just a few, niust be involved in the development of a competency based program. 
(3) In order to revise a teacher preparation prograrriVthe school must: 
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(a) define the pfogram as it exists, 

(b) field check the program using the expertise of those professionals on the job, 

(c) determine criteria to use in judging the progranv; and 

(d) revise the curriciihirn using information from the university, the field, and the criteria. 

(4) In revising teacher preparation, the group must concern Itself not jusi with undergraduate and 
graduate education, but with the total curriculum of future educators/ Thus, Arts and Sciences and 
other related schools must be involved in the revision effort. 

The end product -of such a revision procedure is a teacher preparation program that 
defines in terms of specific validated competencies each role for v/liich educators are prepared. 
In this way, students in the program will know precisely what they will be expected to 
demonstrate during their preparation program and exactly how those demonstrations are 
related to future job performance, 

Phillips also indicates that the faculty reaUzed that there was a need to move beyond the 
confines of the university; a need for cooperative planning and development between the 
university, ten locaJ school systems, and the Alabama State Department of Educatipn; a need 
for validating competencies "(i.e., shown to be related to student achievement)";^^ and a need 
for a feedback system for continuous up-dating of the systems. 

The similarity between the two projects (i.e.. Auburn and UAB) and the summary of the 
research as indicated in Figure 3 would seem to indicate that both internship programs utilized 
the directions provided by instructional systems analysis, performance based education? and 
the concept of accountability. 

The Auburn Staff designed the Continuous Professional Development Program to include 
first year teachers (approximately 200), cooperating teachers (approximately 78), clinical 
professors (approximately 49 in the School of Education), and State Department of Education 
Consultants (approxiniately 23), Duties and responslbirities of each were delineated. Seven of 
the clinical professors were in the Department of Vocational and Adult Education, Governance 
and committee structures were accomplished through a planning and coojdinating committee 
representing the university^ local education agencies. State Department of Education, and the 
project staff. Three advisory councils were also appointed to provide additional impact to the 
program development, i.e.. The First Year Teacher Advisory Council, In-service Advisoiy 
Committee, and a Student Advisory Committee (composed of Auburn University pre-service 
students,) ^ ^ 

The design included the development of support teams (composed of the cooperating 
agencies to work with individual first year teachers in assessing professional needs and 
providing assistance. Aid was requested by the first year teachers in specific subject matter or 
materials (32%), Discipline (22%), Teaching Techniques (19%), Classroom. Organization 
(12%),^" The first year teachers evaluated the type of assistance that they received from the 
clinical professors, the cooperating teachers, State Department consultants, and various 
combmations of the three. It would appear that the assistance of the cooperating teachers, in 
the perceptions of the first year teachers, was most helpful, the clinical professors next, and 
State Department consultants least helpful. ^ ^ >N 



In addition io the uciivities of the support team, a researeli study was eondueied by 
Marrison'^- who atieinpted tc) identify the professional needs of fir^i year teachers, causes of 
the professional needs, sources of promoting assistance to first year\teadiers, and the analysis 
of professional needs of first year teacherras pereeiyecrby first yean teachers. Ouestionnaires 
were prepared, validated and submitted to teachers. The first year teachers rated their 
weigiued professional needs as tollows;^^ 

(1) Knowledge uf subjccr niaiier. reaching lechniqiies, grouping, and evaluaiiun: (2) lucaiknu 
selection, acquisiuun, and evaluation of maieiials; (3) tcuHng ut" acceptance and security and 
ubility to discipline and motivate students; (4) ability to ^seeure support, assistance, and ' 
conperation from students, calleagues, and supervisors: (5) excessive work load, teaching 
inneld. need tor smaller classes, and needs relating to job conditions and professional 
developnient; ((>) needs in the area of curriculum development, lesson plt^cing and instructional 
procedures; (7) time for lesson planning and preparatmn; (8) better understanding of: policies, 
regulations, procedures, tlie comnumity, and school plant; (})) belter understanding of 
individual school and system^wide objectives: and (10) needs relating. to keeping attendance 
records, cumulative research and reports.-and working^with teacher aides, i 

After investigating the assistance provided b ach group (support teams), .Harrison 
recommended, among other things, that the support team membership be changed to inchide 
four main members:'^ ^ (1) a first year teacher; (2) an experienced teacheii; (3) a principaK and 
(4) a haison agent. ' ' / 

r 

Auburn University has initiated plans to develop competency based feacher education by 
soliciting competencies from faculty members, the Alabama State Department of Education 
(the Divisions of Instruction and Vocational Education and Community Colleges), categorizing 
the competencies, conducting "needs assessments" with professional personnel, validating the 
competencies in terms of roles and perceptions, testing the competencies in terms of roles and ^ 
perceptions, testing the competencies and revising the teacher preparation program in terms of 
feedback. 

Martin^ ^ describes the stlrtus of CBTE at Auburn University. i 

''Development of a competency based preparation program for potential educators at 
- Auburn University is well under Way. Unlike many institutions of higlier education initiating 
similar efforts. Auburn is attempting a total program revision including the generah 
professional, and specialists programs at both the undergraduate and graduate levels. The 
nature of the revisions to be made in the current program wiH be based on a systematic 
assessment of performance of its graduates employed in educational institutions and public 
school systems througliout Alabama. 

Some significant characteristics of the improvement process now underway are as follows: ^' 

1. All directly concerned svith the professional education programs at Auburn 
University are involved in its improvement, 

2. Guidance of the improvement process is a shared responsibility of the univerHlty/the 
State Department of Education, ^nd public school systems, and means for making 

. cooperative decisions have been impleihented, ^ ' - : 



3. The iniprovement efforts concern the program In its totality rather than only certain 
components, 

4. Deparrnients, groups, and individuals proceed at different rates in the procesii. 

5. Alternatives to the current program are being sought rather than only one desirable 
modeL 

During almost two years of discussion and study, the following signincant events 
occurred that are descriptive of the current status of the redevelopment process. 

1 . Representatives of the State Department of Education, public school systems, and 
departments and schools in the University were organi^.ed into a coordinaiing 
committee. This committee was called the Teacher Education Coordinating 
Committee (TECC) and was to recommend ways all concerned could best cooperate 
in: (a) describing the nature of the present program, (b) identify the components of 
the program and their interrelationship; and (c) developing evaluation design for the 
current program. ^ 

2. TKe State Department of Edpation established and funded a program called the 
Continuous Professional Development Program (CPDP) which involves ten public 
school systems surrounding Auburn and personnel from the State Department of 

^ Education and the School of Education, The purposes of this program are as fqllows: 

(a) To provide assistance to first year teachers to enhance their opportunities for 

success. V 

(b) To assist the school district in which the first year teachers are located in 
developing and iniplementing the system-wide, professional in-service 
development program which the State Board of Education requires, ' , 

(c) To utilize evaluative data gained through the Pilot Project and in-service program 
to improve pre-service and in-service, teacher education at Auburn University, 
employing performance centered models in s 

(d) To develop a rnodel or models for aslisting other school systems and teacher 
" ' education institutions as they carry out the mandates of the State Board of 

Education with respect to first year teachers and In-service education programs. 

Thus the two cooperative bodies, the Teacher Education Coordinating Committee and 
tlie Continuous Professional Development Program are two means being utilized to 
facilitate program redevelbpment. The TECC is concerned only with recommending to 
the university faculty means for development of the University based preparation 
program. The CPDP is concerned primarily with pr^oviding recent graduates of the 
program wifli in-service activities and support. Data from activities of the CPDP will be 
fed back to the University to be used in identifying needed improvement in the 
preparation program. Thus the two groups have a common goal but different operational 
patterns. . , 

Faculty members within the University have already identified the nature of their 
contribution to the preparation program for potential educators. In the School of 
EducaUon the faculty has identified those competencies they expect students to acquire 
in order to- assume effectively specific professional positions after graduation. These 
' competencies have also been identified in terms of the courses currently providing them. 
Consequently, it is now possible to determirtev from an analysis of the data what 
competencies various schools and departments contribute to the preparation of students 
for certain professional positions. 
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The CPDP, provides a menns for systematically ussessing what competencies are needed 
by nrst year .teHcliers and to compare the^e with those identified by -the University as 
being desirable in the preparation program. Also , tlirougli observation instruments and 
checklists it will be possible to determine whether or not tlie competencies provided 
ihrougli university courses are in fact needed by graduates oh the job. 

At the present time instruments are being developed for assessing the performance of 
graduates on the job in order that. changes needed in the preparaUpji program can be 
identined. An analysis of all data should reveal which components of the prbgram offer 
the needed conipetencies and what the content.0f^ in-service programs in the schools 
should be. 

In summary the major steps in the whole redevelopment process are as follows: ' 

Identify university components contributing to preparation of educators. 
Identify competencies provided in terms of coiirses. 
Identify competencies needed for specific professional positions. 
Verify competencies by observation of performance of graduates in the public 
schools. , 
Use verified competencies as criteria for evaluating the preparation program. 
Recommend changes in the preparation program as a result of the evaluation. 
Evaluate the preparation pro|ram. in terms of criteria. 

Implement a continuous, systematic means for altering the program at the^ 
University, 

Identify and implement needed changes in in>service programs in the public schools.' 
Implement personalized instructional^ processes in both In-service and pre-service 
programs to achieve needeu Cumpetence. 

...,>Althgugii the process is slow and often frustrating, there is a general expectation by 
all concetned that Auburn University will truly have a CBTE program in operation by 
the Fall of 1 975," 

\ - - 

Alabama State University, Alabama A & M University, Livingston University, and the 
\University of South Alabama have engaged in extensive in-service education of college faculty 
in^ terms of the development of PBTE. Perhaps other Alabama Institutions have also engaged In 
in-krvice programs for college faculties. The development of PBTE requires extensive 
in-serVice education for the college faculty. The change in thinking from conventional teacher 
educatibn (courses, knowledge, theory moving toward practice) to performance based (or 
instructional systems approach) implies performances based upon task analysis, performance in 
simulation, performance in clinical experiences, and evaluation from feedback. The system 
itself implies tlmt knowledyges and skilly be ordered and validated in terms of a 
perfDrmance on^the job d# in a role, Colleges and universities in Alabama should be 
commerided for the cxtpnsiye in-service programs that they have undertaken and for the 
progress made toward compliance with the Resolution .of the Alabama State Board of 
Education. 
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Melated Research Assisting Performance 
Based Teacher Education^ 
Development in Alabama 



Higher education institutions in the State of Alabama have utilized a variety of materials 
and processes developed by regional educational laboratories and other research effort.s in the 
development of performance based teacher education. Several institutions are utilizing the^ 
mini-courses developed for field in-service programs by the Far Western Educational 
La b o ra t o ry , ' ^ ~ 

' . ' \. . ^ L^'^'^' " ' 

These materials, carefully researched /feature approximately^hirty hours of self instruction 
for teachers. A teacher viev^s a videotape oL an-^mplary teacher displaying certain 
instructional skills and then the teacher-prepares a lesson. The teacher takes two or three 
pupils from the classroom/ leaving the classroom v^ith another teacher, an aide, or a teacher 
intern in charge, and proceeds with the children to a small area where the skills that were 
viewed on videotape are practiced. The children are sent back to the classroom and then the 
teacher compares performance on videotape with the videotape model to evaluate the 
acquisition of the skills. Criterion measures for self-assessment^are available: If the teacher has 
met the criterion level, he/she moves to view the next lesson. If the criterion level has not been 
reached, the teacher reprepares, reteaches, and reevaluates. The research indicates that the 
mini-courses do promote a change in the behavior of the teacher over both a short range and 
long-range periods, f I 

Another research effort that has assisted some institutions in the development of 
performance based programs has been theTeaching Skills for Elementary and Si^ondary 
School Teachers developed by Dwiglit W. Allen, Kevin A. Ryan, Robert N. Bush, and James M. 
Cooper. The teaching skills are presented on films to serve as a model for the pre-service or 
in-service teacher. Manuals are provided for assistance to pre-semce or in-service teachers as 
they practice the skill^^ througli analysis of video or audio tapes. These films are utilized by 
several higlier education institutions in performance based programs. 

The Center for Research and Development at the University of tcxa^.^t Austin has been 
quite active in providing assistance in the development,, of performance based programs. The ) 
research was based on previous research by Fuller. 

Fuller^^ investigirted--the concerns of teachers and found that the concerns of teachers - 
seemed jo^^lo^a Bependable pattern on a continuum from self^concerns, to concerns about 
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the tasks of teaching, to concerns about the impuct on teaching. Teachers who had taught . 
(ewer years tentled to cluster in conccriii about selT (will I survive?) and teaching skills. 
Teuchers who had tauglii some years were less concerned with self and more concerned about 
teaching skills and impact concerns, (What impact am I having on the total education of the 
student?) 

Hall^^ (1973) utilizes the concerns of Fuller to develop the Concern Based Adoption 
Model (CBAM) in initiating hypotheses relating to educational change models which are 
presently under development and in the process of being field tested, The Center is developing 
measures to assess stages of concern and level of use. ''Data collection efforts nov/ are targeted 
towards class-sectional and longitudinal studies of teacher educators adopting modules. For 
this effort, we will be using six to ten teacher training institutions from around the country 
over the next two years. We will be collecting data in schools. At the momentj the logistics are 
under control for the collection of data- in the elementary schools with regard to team 
teachinji,''^ ' " 

The R&D Center for Teacher Education has developed a series of teacher educator 
worksliops designed to address concerns relating to tlie Concerns Based Adoption Model, 
orientation mcrli^^rs and their role in personalised programs, counselor training for 
cDunseling p:^-cho!ogists who work as counselors in a personalized teachen education program, 
establishf*^^ ifUcr-disf:iplin:;u^^^ faculty training for instructional majiagemeiit, and training in 
ptfrHonrli7<^d videoiape feedback.^' 

Oi^ 'Seuciicr Appraisal Iiistrument developed by Madeline Hunter a^id others at' the 
Univv ^Uy ( r California ut -JLos Angeles has provided impetus to the development of PBTE in 
AJ;.bunu!. The instrument, which is really a process, requires intensive training and provides 
real promise of arriving at basic competencies for teachers in performance based programs. 
Hunter describes rhe process in eleven stepsj Stachowski^^ lists the essential elements as: 

1 , Can the teac. c-r tuich to an objective? 

jCan the teach^jr rratch the objective to the background of the pupil? 

3, Can the teacher engage the/ pupils in activities with appropriate monitoring of 
achievement? 

4, Is the teaching-leiTr:ing act consonant with the principles of learning? 

5, Is the teaching-learning act dissonant with the principles of learning? 

In addition to the Teacher Appraisal instrument, "A Training Program for'^Instructional 
Supervision'' developed at the University of California at Santa Barbara is, extensively utilized 
in Alabama for training college personnel and State vocational staff in skills in instructional 
supervision. This training package was researched, field tested, and is self instructional. It 
provides kills in instructional supervision in an"" eight step process. T|ie process is one of 
re-'Cychn- /^nd retraining teachers througli a cooperative, collegial arrangement, 

I 

Role developmcnr for administrators of colleges developing innovative programs was 
invest^^j^i^; Wallace.^ ^ Wallace interviewed siK adoptioii. agents utilizing a case study 
appru'Ath 0, the personal dynamic and value system^qf each of the agents: After studyitig the 
casr >uiJ' h uie author developed two catJM'nries (1) iftformation about the adoption agent's 
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personality and his way of interacting witli people within the institution, and (2) the giiitlelinc'c 
or advice that each adoption agent Wanted to puss on to others who might assume his role. The 
study then relates this to Havelaclt's theory to provide guidelines for adoption agents in 
innovative programs. , 

One additional tool for the development for PBTE in the State of Aiabama has been the 
system of Management by Objectives developed by the Oklahoma State Department of 
Vocational nnd Technical Education. This system, which lends itself to social institutions, has ^ 
,been field tested and can provide a process for accountability. Extensive workshons have been 
held in Alabama concerning the,,Oklahoma System. The Division of Vocational Education and 
Community Colleges of the Alabamii State Department of Education, will be operating on a 
ManagerTient by Objectives system by October, 1 975. 



Performance Based 
Certification for 
Educational Personnel 



Concornitant with the development of PBTE, there, was an effort to begin preparation for 
performance based teacher certification. A meetinn :vas held in Florida in 1970 to prepare 
state plaris fbrr. performance baseS certification.^* At this conf^^rv^-je California, Florida, 
Murylandr Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, ' Texas, Utah, 

Washington, prepared plans for certification for each state utilizing '^'^w^ing format: 

1 . Where the State is now? 

2. Where the State v/ants to go? \ ^ 

3. How does the State plan to get there? 

4. What forces are helping? 

5. What forces are hindering? « 

6. 1970-71 time line: ; ^ 

Andrews^ ^ describes the plan for Washington State, a study sponsored by the State Board 
of Education, "Improving State Leadership In Education,'' The State Board approved and 
adopted ''Guidelines and Standards for the Development and Approval of Programs of 
Preparation Leading to the Certification of School Professional Personnel,"^ ^ 

Andrews traces the procedures followed as the various drafts were developed/hearings held, 
and drafts revised in terms of attempting to find a certification program that could be fairly 
amenable to all groups but still come to terms with PfiE, accountability and certification. 

The 1968 draft begins by establishing that the standards refiect "the efficient marshalling 
of Washington's' knowledges and resources to furnish the best quality of preparation,"^ ® ^ ^ 

The revised standards attempt to. do this by: . ^ 

f. Plaging the primary focus of preparation upon perfonnance. The standards call for preparation 
experiences in be individualized and organized in some rational and systeixuitic fashion related to 
professional roles, , ' . ^ " 

2. Extending the ^sponsibilUy for professional preparatiDn to include the schools and the 
organizations o^hoo! professional personnel, most especially so for intern and continuing career 
preparation. CcMfeges and universities will continue their major role in basic preparatidn. -They will 
have an increased respunsibility to collaborate with scho^ls'and professional associalions in the 
intern and continuing phases of career preparation,^^ ' * , 
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The draft suggests four types of certificates: preparatory (to be utilized in. clinical 
experiences), initial (staff intern), continuing (full-fledged professional), and consultant (for 
those who qualify for roles which contribute to professional preparation and to the 
improvement of instruction). Renewal of certificates is built into the provisions. 

Certification would be in these areas: teacher certification, administrator certificationj and 
educational staff associate certification. Each type of these certificates would relate to the 
prepiiratory, the initial, the continuing, and consultant certificates described above. ^ 

The draft also dealt with problems relating to assignment of each certificate, * ' 

Determination of assignment is approached as a function of initial and' continuing 
pr,eparation. For example: Initial certification as a staff intern calls for a limited assignment 
and special supervision as compared with that of a persori with continuing certification. 
Career (continuing) certification calls for continuing preparation for the lame role End, if the 
individual desires, for a different role, Consultant certification relates to a specific role and^ 
calls for cpntinuing preparation for the same role and, if theMndividual desires, for a 
different role. Consultant certiflcotion relates to a specific role and calls for continuini 
preparation in the specific role. 

Assignment of personnel should be based upo^ the person's ability and readiness to perform 
successfully the tasks contemplated after assignment is made. Continual in-service resources 
should be provided to assist the professional in improving or increasing the guality of his 
services? Such assistance should be systernutic; that is, it should be based upon clear and 

.V agreed upon objectivesv periodic assessftient of performance followed each time by 

i non4hreatening feedback. and support. 

The steps in teachei ;eparation programs are defined. Preparation should begin by role 
definition (both of v^hut is and wliat ought to be). The role definitions should involve school 
organizations, their patrons, professional associations, and colleges and universities, There 
would be no single definition for the State, Definitions should be related to vaiying 
educational needs and to the institutional resources. With relation to the role definitions, 
preparation programs would spell out^^pecific performance criteria. These performance criteria 
would be cooperatively developed, hk observable behavior, and include both perforrtiance and 
knowledge. / 

When the performance criteridv^ were established the preparation program should be 
organized in terms of tasks. Tasks should be related to performance criteria^ the variety of 
student talents and perceptions, materials and faculties available, and the variety of student 
talents and perceptions confronted by them. 

Tasks should be accon;/plished in simulated settings, clinical settings, and in difTerent 
reality environments. Models of performance should be provided students at all levels and 
students should experimen^^ with a variety of ways to achieve their uriique teaching style. 
Students should have performance alternatives. Assessment should be undertaken in terms of 
diagnostic techniques, developing prescriptive procedures, and evaluated as performance 
readiness suggests new tt/sks. Programs should be individualized, students should assume 
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responsibility for ordering preparation tasks before they complete requirements fo/continuing 
certification. 

There should provisions for feedback in the program, having the student" *'see, hear, or 
fee) himself as he is (or was) while performing a task, and concurrently see, hear, or feel how 
Qthers reacted to his performance,"^ ^ 

Placement would be a function of the preparation program in terms of his preparation, 
, his teaching style, and his performance. The certification plan provides for coordination and 
supervision of the student in terms of feedback into the instructional program. 

The State pf Alabama has, historically, followed certifictation by "^'approved programs.'' 
The development of a section of Teacher Education in the Division of Instruction, the 
s\ibsequent development of standards and guidelines for approved programs, the establishment 
of visitation teams at five year intervals, and the subsequent revision of the standards, suggest 
that the State will continue the '^approved, program approach,'' 

.A certification fcommittee has been appoin^ted by the State Superintendent of Education 
and "has had a series of profitable meetings. Howeverj it has not as yet developed any 
documents for release/'^ ^ The committee held one public hearing in the^^ummer of 1974. The 
- hearings consisted primarily of pleas by special interest groups, i,e,, Departments of English, 
Departments of Foreign Languages, Departments of. Music, Depaftments of Mathematics, 
Departments of History, and School Psychologists from higlier education institutions for more 
credit hours in subject areas. 

Inasmuch as the interest groups delineated above were requesting less emphasis on 
'*teacher education'' and what would amount to more ''student credit hours generated" in 
each d^epartment, for better trained teachers in **content to be tauglit to pupils" and 
supplementary knowledges ''as well as" general education, it would lead one to suspect that 
the various educational communities represented may not as yet have grasped the full 
implications of the movement toward educational accountability. The PBE movement will 
insist that the academic areas relate to the performance of pupils. How this movement has 
affected and will continue to affect College Deans of Arts and"^ Sciences, Academic 
Vice-Presidents, Deans, of Medical and Dental Schools, Deans of Nursing Schools, etc., and 
College, Presidents will be dealt with in the section of this paper on Career Educaiion in 
AlahanicL Educational accountability as a concept is not related simply to the teaching 
profession. 

The professional groups, i.e,, the AFT, AEA, Qlassroom teachers, administrators, made 
recommendations to the certification committee related to PBTE concepts as discussed in the 
Washington State draft outlined above. They may be aware of the problems which PBE is 
attempting to address. 
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Research Projects in Curriculurii 

\ ^ ' - - 
Development in Vocational Education 

' ; \ ^^^^ 

VOCATIDNAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION CONSORTIUlVl OF STATES (V-TECS) 



The Vocational-Technical Education Consortium of States (V-TECS) was formed on July 
U 1973, The States were Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, Texas, and 
Virginia, The fundamental purpose of V-TECS is to develop cataibgs of performance objectives 
and criterion-referenced measures in occupational education. V-TECS is developing objectives 
based upon a uniform procedure consisting of: (1) development of task statement booklets by 
a domain (a group^ of job titles that are closely related) of j I ffUes by conducting a 
jState-of-the-Ari of curriculum materials and task analysis through interviews with incumbent 
'workers, (2) selection of a representative rando]n~"sample of incumbent workers within the 
state which is developing the catalog, (3) administration of the task statement booklets to the 
incumbent worker sample, (4) computerized analysis of infonnation collected from the same 
in terms of time spent on tasks, difficulty of tasks, etc, (5) conversion of the task statements 
into performance objectives with companion criterion-referenced measures, and (6) a 
comprehensive field test and dissemination program. 

Policy matters of V-TECS are handled by a representative Board of Directors composed 
of one member from. each participating state whoXis appointed by the State Director of 
Vocational Education, The Community Colleie of the Air Force is an associate member due to 
their accredited status with the Commission on Occupational Education Institutions and their 
expertise in performance-based instruction. ' 

A central staff is provided by the member states to coordinate, manage, and provide 
technical assistance to all states developing products^for common use by niembers. 

The VocationaUTechnical Education Consortium of States is an operating unit of the 
Commission on Occupational Education Institutions, Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools (COEI/SACS). COEI/SACS is a private non-profit organization which has us its 
purposes (1) accreditation of institutions eligible for membership, (2) general evaluation 
activities, and (3) research activities related to the first Two purposes.^ ^ 

During the first yeifr of operation ^ V-TECS developed a governing board, governing 
procedures, including a management model, and various developmental activities (five 
'Workshops) for project directors and coordinators in the various stales. The research design for 
Task. Analysis, including the instruments and scales were similar to and modeled after a study 
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conducted by the Educational Testihg Service (Princeton, New Jersey) for the National 
Laboratory for Higher Education entitled, ^Institutional Grade Inventory'\ 

The report of the activities of the first year delineated in detail the procedures to be 
followed in each state in validating the Task Analysis statements. First priorities were 
determined by each state relative to the areas in which task analysis would proceed. EachjtMe^^ 
had to bargain for those domains in which they would work, the domains were as follows: 



Alabania 

Mississippi 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kerituckv 



Virginia 



Texas 



Electronics Occupations (Radio & TV) 
Air Conditioning.^ 

Plumbing (Building Trades) 

Landscaping / 

Data Processing / 
Production Machine Manager 

Body and Fender 
Turf Management 

/ 

Dental Assistant / 
Food Distribution / 
Carpentry 

Agriculture Power and Machinery 
Teller . 
Child Care 

Secretarial, Stenographic, Typing, and Related 
Food Management, Production, and Services 

Water Management 

Police Servjce Technology^^ 



Project directors and coordinators were to ' nm task statements in terms of the 
agreement by: ^ 

(1) Review and observation of technical procedures and by workers. 

(2) Identification of existing task lists or statements from technical manuals and 
germane literature, . 

(3) Interviews were to be conducted with incumbent workers and their mimediate 

supervisors. . , 

(4) Use of craft committees and selected co; mittees of instructors to identify 

incumbent worker tasks. 

(5) ^ Provision of space for u,Hurvey of workers to add tusk statements not included on 

the list. 
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Once the task statements are devised utilizing the procedure above, the task booklets 
obtained are submitted to workers utilizing a, random samph'ng of incumbent workers holding 
a job class! fied=^wi thin the domain. The base diita used in detemiining the sample size is the 
occupational information (coded from the Dictionary ofOccupational Titlas) collected. during 
the 1970 Census of the United States, The body of information collected is statistically 
analyzed with inferences made to the population. 

The statistical analysis technique provides: 

(1) Time-Spent Index - A fating of how much time workers spend on the tasks up to 
100% of the time; . ^ ^ 

(2) Task Criticality Index - Identify those' tasks 'Workers rate from most critical to least 
critical; 

f3) Task Difficulty Index - A seven point scale to derive the workers perception of the 
difficulty of each task. The immediate supervision of the incumbent workers also 
rates the difficulty of the task. The responses are then correlated, and tlie resulting 
figure becomes the difficuity index, 

(4) Task Perishability Index - A measure of the relative perishability of a task to relate 
' to the need for retraining or refresher courses which the worker will need. 

Once these analyses are completed, writing teams, consisting of one instructor, one 
technical writer, one person experienced in developing criterion-referenced measures, and one 
person having state supervisory responsibility over the domain,, are selected. These writing 
teams are trained and write performance objectives and criterion-referenced measures. The 
resulting catalog of performance objectives and criterion-referenced measures is field tested 
and compiuterized. 

Each state using these nuiteriuls will develop a comprehensive model for disseminating the 
catalogs, and ii comprehensive in-service training program must be developed which is designed 
to prepare both instructional personnel und supervising personnel in the techniques of 
managing performance based instruction. These activities must include in-service education tor 
curriculum development and in-service education for teachers and supervisors. 

Provision has been nuide for up-duting the curriculuni materials because of 
technological change, input^ from teachers and curriculum developers, and craft advisory 
committee input. In addition; the project will be subjected to a third party evaluation/ ^ 

DKVHLOPING HDUCATIONAL LnARNING THROUGH TASK ANALYSIS 

( DELTA) 

The Division of Vocational Education and Community C^olleges of the State of Alabama 
wrote and luid fLuulcd another federal project entitled "Developing Educational Learning 
Through rask Analysis (DEL FA The funding of the DELTA Project enabled the Division to 
employ udtiiiionnl personnel lu enter into a Memoranda of Agreement with V-TEGS to begin 
Tusk Analysis in seven additional domains. These domains are: 
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.Nurseryman ■ - ' " 

Bookkeeping, Machine Operator, Payroll Clerk and Accounting Clerk 

Automotive Parts Clerk 

Licensed Practical Nursing 

Alterationist 

Cosmetologist 

Masonry & . 

The DELTA Project follows the exact procedures delineated in the V-TECS portion of 
this paper. 



\ ;, 
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The Development of the National Network 
for Curriculum Coordination in 

Vocational-Technical Education 



The National Network for Curricurum Coordination In Vocational-Technical Education 
(NNCCV-TE)- established in 1974^ is composed of seven curriculum management centers 
strategically located throughout the United States and trust territories. These centers are 
located in the States of California, Illinois, Kentucky, Mississippi, Nevv^ Jersey, Oklahoma, and 
Washington. Each of these seven states receives supportive funds 'from the U.S. Office of 
Education to serve in a coordinatlv^ capacity to bring all 50 states into clustei^ of affiliated 
states, thus providing a nationwide linkage. The State of Alabama has a representative to the 
curriculum center in Mississippi. States that comprise the Southeastern network are Mississippi^ 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, and South Carolina. 

The directors of the seven curriculum centers and the chief and sjaff members of the 
Curriculum Development Board, Division of Vocational Education Research, U.S. Office of 
Education, comprise a Curriculum Coordinating Council which will plan and carry out 
activities and evaluate the progress of the NNCCV-TE. 

The primary goal of NNCCV-TE is tpicoordinate^currlculum development, dissemination, 
utilization; and eA^aluation activities throtighout the. nation, Federal funds to support the 
centers were awarded to help each: (1) improve the capabilities of slate curriculum 
laboratories to operate as curriculum management centers; and (2) reorient their efforts 
toward curriculum development and management' in " career education. Curriculum . 
management, as defined for use in NNCGV-TE, includes decision making, planning, and 
implementation with respect to: devejdpment of curricula; diffusion and dissemination of 
curriculum research in the foundarions of curriculum development; coorUination^of curriculum ^ 
effort with development in educational technology and the systems of delivery and 
administration; the preparation of curriculum development specialists; and the prepararion of 
educational personnel for adapting and using curriculum materials. 

Tiie NNCCV-TE has five major purposes; 

• (1) To provide a-^ mechanism for the. sharing of information on curriculum materials 

available and under development. 
(2), To develop and recommend guidelines for curricula and curriculum developmehf ' 
\w\th the ultimate goal of increasing the effectiveness of curriculum materials and 
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enhancing their trarisportability, 

(3) '^o establish and maintain a systeni for determining curriculum needs in 

vocational-technical education and reporting conclusions in the field. ' 

(4) To^ coordinate activities in curriculum development^ dissemination, and utilization 
with the aim of avoiding unwarranted duplicationj enhancing quality of effort, 

^ increasing the transportability:^ of curriculum materials, and improving the 
acceptance' and use of curriculum materials. 

(5) To report these curriculum eftbrts to the field! ; 

NNCCV^E was designed to serve (1) the state research coordinating units; (2) other units 
of state departments of education such as agencies concerned with vocationaUtechnica] 
education, manpower development, adult education, and education for the handicapped; (3) 
teacher education programs in colleges and universities; (4) local education agencies; (S) 
professional organizations; (6) the two national centers for vocational- technical education; 
and (7) speciaj and regional agencies and groups. ^ \ 

Each center, svhen the network is fully functioning, will make available lists of curriculum 
to each of the other six centers in sufficient quantity so that they can be distributed to 
affiliated states. This also includes materials that are planned and in developmental stages. 

Abstracts of curricula are sent from respective regionsio the Ohio Center for inclusion in 
AIM. The U.S. Office distributes lists of federally funded curriculum projects to the seven 
centers in sufficient quantity for dissemination. 

Tlie network will also serve as a communication system for recommending guidelines fdr 
curricula and curriculum development, which will be drafted this year and dfsseminated to thi 
centers and their affiliated states,^^ . 

TTiis network will provide the framework througli which the curriculum materials from 
V-TECS/DELTA can be provided other states. Likewise the network can provide the State of 
Alabama with task analysfs statements, performance objectives, and criterion-referenced 
measures, completed by other states. 

Letters were written to each of the directors in the fifty states for the Stat6-of-the-Art in 
curriculum development. Althougli not all of the directors have replied to the correspondence, 
those who have replied provide indication of similar activities, i.e., task analysis, etc., in various 
projects througliout the country, ' 
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Career Education and 
Curriculum Development 



_ The State of Mabama enrolled 83,616 pupils in the firet grade in 1967-68. It is projected; 
that 42,458 will graduate from high school, i.e., a loss of 50%.^^ Statistics indicate that' 
approximately 50% of those graduating from high school will enter college and about 50%^of 
those that enter college will graduate from college. Only about 12% of the tot'al-grpup of . 

/students that entered in the first grade will graduate from four year higher education"^ 
institutions. It would appear that the Division of Vocational Education and Community 
Colleges would have a right to ask, "What about the other 8B%T\^^ Som&whQre along the line 
the irreievancy of what is taking place in schools is taking its toll on Alabama pupils. 

Alabama isn't the only place where this has been happening. Figures in 1963 indicated 
that the high school, nationally, loses one-third of its pupils between the ninth. and twelfth 
grade. The irrelevancy of a curriculum for elementary and secondary pupils that deals with 
the acquisition of knowledges Is bound to increase as the^knowledge explosion compounds the 
problems of conventional academic learning. 

- It was in this framework that the Career^ Education concept, formulated ^by Sidney P. 
Marland, and then translated into the Alabama concept of career education by an 
interdivisional State Department of Educatmn, came into being. The concept can be found in 
two publications of the Alabama Department of Vocational Education and Community 
Colelges. These publications are Career Guidance Handbook and Career Education in Alabama: 
The Art of ihe State. ' , , ■. ^ 

Basically the concept describes career education as^^roles'' that one assumes in ajifetime, 
including the work career. They include career awareness, programs ui elementary schools! 
career exploration in middle school, and career preparation and placement in, secondary and 
post secondaiy schools. \ \ ^ 

'If the sel^concept role- of elementary pupils is defined as their being able to pevctw 
themselves in ever larger numbers of roles and in terms^ more-approximating reality and if 
performance objective^ were developed Ipr the goal, then the construction of criterion . 
measuf^s and subspquunt clii square analysis /echniques as described by Butler could give 
indication of the success of teacher activities rehlted to pupil behavior. " 
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The need for exploratory experiences for boys and girls so that they can havfe^a basis for 
making career decisions must be placed in the ciirricuium. Perhaps it can reduce tl^^ school 
leaving rate in Alabama, ' 

r It would appear, however, that a >ery important implication has not occurred in some 
professional circles. The Alabama Career Education Concept, combined with task analysis 
techniques, now provides a viable framework for making academic curriculum more relevant\ 
for every segment of education in Alabama; from elementary school secondary school, two 
year institutions, and four year institutions of higher education. 

As ordinary middle American citizens rnove about their various roles in day to day living, 
task analysis techniques can derive minimal skills in communication, mathematics, sciences, 
etc. that are utilized in those activities. Task analysis techniques can also derive professional 
skills for careers. Colleges are beginning to make distinctijons between the "general education 
program" and the ^^specialized education programs/' Both the content to be tau^t and the 
supplemlntary knowledge for teachers should be related to the elementary pupil or to the 
college student. 



There is evidence that changes are coming rapidly to four year higher education 
institutions in the State of Alabama. At least seven institutions of higher education in Alabama 
have evidenced interest in career education, not hecessarily as it applies to the preparation of 
teachers for teaching career education, but as it applies to the career development of^IL 
pupils in higher education, particularly in making subject matter relevant. 

Perhaps, as the realization of the implications of career education begin to permeate 
hi^er education, it would be appropriate to suggest that a systems approach to instruction in 
any area generally leads to systems approach in other areas. This process, combined with the 
' roncept of accountability, may provide the framework for curricula reform in the next decade 
for nearly every segmpnt of education. , . 
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Educational Planning- 
the 1202 Commission 



The concept of accountability has resulted in considerable pressure from federal and sfate 
governments to plan for the expenditures of both state Ind /ederal funds in terms of an 
educational pTan that ^ill meet the needs of the various states. Each state has had to supply a 
"State Plan, for Vocational Education-vto federal authorities for tlie ptast several years. Each 
year, a progress report must be issued in terms of the objectives of thfe state plan, cooperatively 
established, as published in the plan. . / 

: '^fc ^ Congress was aware of the need for comprehensive state /planning for education and 
especially planning for post-secondary Education. This need was expressed in Public Law 
.92-318,,. Title XII,. Section 1202, Education Amendments of 1972, in which Congress 
.-^requested that a state commission be established to administer the various.provisions of the act 
for post ^seco^dary education within the state. The commission ,was to be broadly and, 
equitably representative of the general public, private, non^'profit, an^ proprietary institutions, 
public post secondary institutions, including community and junicfr colleges, post secondary 
vocatipnal schools, |rea vocational schools and technical institutes, and four year Institutions 
of i igher education and branches thereof. 

The section of the law provided that the Governor could appoint an existing dommisslon 
or agency to handle the provisions of the^act, or appoint a new commission. Because tliere was 
no commission or agency in Alabama which met provisions of Title XII, Section 1202, the 
Governdr appointed a Commission for Alabama, by Executive Order No, 50 in 1 974, The chief 
executive officer of the Commissiori is the State Superintendent of Education. 

■ The 1202 Commission may establish committees or task forces, and/or utilize existing 

\^ agencies or organizations .to make studies, conduct surveys, submit .recommendations or 
\otherwise contribute the best available expertise from the institutions, interest groups 'and 
segments of the^ate most concerned with a particular aspect of the commission's work; 

• \ 

\ Section 1 203, Title XII provides that the U.S. Commissioner of Education may: 

\. 

6|) Expand the scdpe of the studies and planning required in Title X through 
\ comprehensive inventories of, and studies with respect to, all public and private post 
X^secondary educational resources in the state, including planning necessary fbrysuch 
resources , to be better coordinated, improved, expanded, or altered so that all 
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persons within the state who desire, and who can benefit from, post secondary 
'education may have an opportunity to do so, 
(2) Make technical assistance available to State Commissions, ifso requested, to assist 
them in achieving the purposes of this sectjonr ~ 

The first meeting of the commission was held August 28, 1974, At that meeting the 
commission adopted the following: . i 

' The following planning ibjectives and procedures (will) be developed and implemented 
through the creation of task force or forces, representative of all segments of post secondary 
education, for the purpose of input of information and advice of the ''practitioners" into the 
deliberations of the commission; 

I. ASSESSMENT OF CURRENT PLANNING effort; The Commissioh will conduct 
assessment of all comprehensive planning for post secondary education in the ^tate. The 
purpose of this assessment is to identify the scope of each planning effcrt and present 
^ ^ status of each project. ' 
f 2. ASSESSMENT OF RELATED DATA. The commission will identify, collect, and - - 
compile pertinent data related to higher educatibn, including various enrollment 
reports, projections, steffrng patterns, course offerinis, fucilities, credit hours ptoduced, 
etc, of post secondary institutions. 

3, IDENTIFICATION ,0F INDICATORS, The data collected in the previous activilies will 
be assimilated^nd indicators of concerns, needs, and/or problem areas identified. 

4, ALTERNATIVE STRATEGIES EXPLAINED, Alternative planning strategies to 
overcome the idenlined concerns, needs and/or problem areas will be explored. The 

most edudationally appropriate, economically feasible, effective and eHicient planni; ' ^ 
strategy will be developed, . 

5, INTERIM ISSUES. Wliile long range planning for post secondary education is being 
.done, the Commission will meet interim issues as requested to do so, or as it feels its 
responsibility to do so, ^ / . 

: While the purpose of the 1202 Commissiori is primarily that of planning for all of post 
secondary education, it is interesting to note th^t it is. embedded In PubHc Law 92-318. 
U.S.O.E, continues to call^for accountability^ particularly with regard to curriculum reform 
that responds to'pupil needs. . 

Early meetings of groups working with ''developing institutipns"' decrjed the fact, that, 
although significafit federal funds were being invested in curriculum reform in higher education 
and in providing student loans (work study, etc.). that students were being "shown in the front 
door and shoved out the buck door". ^ ' 

Alabama has had much publicity concerning the attempts of higher education institutions 
"to generate ''student credit hours" in evjer expanding programs, establishing branch 
institutions, offerirLg 'more and more courses, particularly in a period predicting declining 
enrollment. To offset declining undergraduate mrollmentH, manyunstitutions are developing 
graduate programs, particularly night graduate programs for teachers in order to maintain 
^'student credit hours generated." 

Some four year instituliuns of higher education in Alabama are coming to grips with 
curricula problem^ and problems relating to the neud fur rapid change. One institution 
reorganized recently with the purpose for reorganization as ''preparation for,rapid change". 
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EKperiments in **new'' colleges prepare the other dimensions of the institution for the 
adoption of change models, Orr^ "° has proposed that ^'Planned Pr^^m Budgeting Systems" 
may assist in initiating reforms in educational programs/ However,^til university boards, 
politically powerful entities, direct their efforts toward accountability for programs, many 
college ^residenta will continue with conventional programs; with "publish or perish'* 
philosophies for faculty, and with emphasis on "pure" research as opposed to "teaching 
research'', , 

It would appear inevital^le that some steps will have to be initiated in Alabama to establish 
accountability for programs. The initial manifestations of the need for accountability may be 
in the prolrferation of programs with ' resulting publicity, but the final measure of 
accountability will be the^ University Presidents' task in accounting for imernal programs 
relating to defined needs assessments and designing explicit objectives and curricula to meet 
these needs with corresponding evaluation procedures to indicate that the programs are 
meeting their objectives. - 

a 

If Alabama has a problem with University Boards, it has another problem. Over the years, a 
multiplicity of boards has been established by lawrto Regulate the education of students in 
areas such as cosmetology, barbering, medical technician, nurses, etc. Any of these-groups can 
write a project to Washington to receive funding for an educational program to fill a need. 
Some of^'these educational programs are designed so that they exclude most students because 
the curricula stress specialized knov/ledges rather than performance. In the meantime, dentists 
train their oral hygienists, nursing homes use untrained aides to do work of LPNs, and, in spite 
of the fact that the Govei^nor of Alabama has established new medical schools in the State of 
Alabama, there remailis a shortage of physicians. There is evidence that Washington is aware of 
the multiplicity of boards. 'One recent publication suggested that it was time to pipe all 
education under the auspices of a single board that could be held accountable fpr the 
education product. , I ' 

Perhaps the 1 202 Commission, with its emphasis on planning, is a step in that direction. 
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Placement 
for 

Accountability 



Eveiy edui:ational Institutidn should become involved in placement. Placement becomes 
that portion of the instructional system which provides thefeedback for evaluating the system. 
Comprehensive placement must be undertaken for early school leavers, comprehensive high 
school graduates, graduates of area vocational centers, graduates of 'technical colleges, 
graduates of junior colleges, college drop-outs, and college graduates, whatever the area of 
endeavor. 

The Career Education concept, with its emphasis on roles, demands that all educational 
programs have feedback on home economics programs; that accountants do in fact become 
accountants, that brick masons can and do construct walls, that history rhajors become 
historians, and that creative writers do write and publish. The concept of accountability also 
suggests that programs to induce appreciation for' the arts do, in fact, produce appreciation for 
the arts in terms of observable behavior. It also implies that all vocational programs must 
provide a feedback system for their product, ^ ^ 

One of the functions of education is to develop alternatives for students. However, in 
conventional programs, the student is presented a ''pot pourri'' and hopefully he will open his 
own alternatives. This is a r^ection of educational responsibility. Students should explore 
widely in areas of relevant experiences, but once career choices are made, the educational 
institution has a /esponsibility to .follow through, to evaluate the product, whether that 
product is a result of the exploratory experiences or of the specialized programs!'* 

The result of a system that is not held accountable for a product provides the chaos of 
having: (1) trained engineers unemv^Ioyed in Seattle, (2) 17,000 teachers trained for 5,000 
positions in Illmois, ^ and (3) Ph irs that cannot find work because they are overtrained for 
teaching in public schools and canhjt find college faculty positions in a period of declining 
pupil enrollment. These peof^e were trained' at public expensed The greater tragedy is that the 
pupils invested in a system that they trusted. They invested time, energy, and money only to 
be told that the educational system is not to be held responsible. 

;: The development of a system for predicting the market for graduates in any area, the 
development of a system for allocating the preparation of personnel, the development of u 
system for validating fhe curriculum in terms of the product produced, imd the placement of 
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that product with resulting tpdback Into the system is essential. The argument that there 
should be competition for the product produced is a business slogan. In education, the 
profession is dealing with hiiman beings who aspire to accomplish those things that the 
educational system is designed. to produce. The system is supposed to produce the result, not 
based upon predetermined entrance requirements that are guaranteed to produce the result, 
but upon solid evidence of performance that is designed to take pupils with their aspirations to 
the specified goal. If the pupil cannot meet the peiformance criteria, then appropriate 
measures should be provided by tlie\institution to assist the pupil in selecting viable 
alternatives in career ladder progress. Comprehensive placement plans Should be drafted and 
appropriate feedback measures should be provided programs. Placement plans are a'necessity if 
the educational system is to provide the services for the product, in this case, THE PUPIL 
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Accountability - 
Examination 

of One Plan 



A review of the literature relating to accountability reveals that there are aWout 4,000 
major publications relating to the concept. A conference was held in Tucson, Arizona, in 1970, 
The conference was titled Accoiintahility Through Evaluation, and the proceedings were 
published in 197L The material includes a scheme for evaluation: a systematic approach to 
needs assessment; the utilization of planning-programming-budgeting systems; performance 
contracting; and educational program audits, 

There is evidence that a system of educdtional accountability will eventually be developed 
for the State of Alabama. The Division of Instruction of the Alabama State Department of 
Education is presently researching air- evaluation model which could provide direction for 
educational accountability. As Alabama proceeds to develop instructional systems, the 
leadership should study and research the models developed In other states, j 

Michigan has been one of the first states to develop an accQuntability system. Florida has 
also developeci a system. Lessenger^^^ indicates that ^'By the fall of 1972 some 23 states had 
passed legislation or joint resolutionn featuring some aspect of accountability. In little more ^ 
than a- year the number jumped to 33, and another dozen states are currently considering / 
action of some kind,'' 

Tlie Michigan Accountability Model has six steps: 

Michigan's slx^siep accountability model has a number of appealing features: ' 

1. Involving persons l>om throughout the state in defihiqg common goals is a useful way /of focusing 
coniniunication about educational accountability, 

2. Translating common goals into ubjectives potentially provides a broad base of iniporiant variables ^ 
Tor assossing needs in Michigan's schools. , ! 

3. Assessing needs in relation to objectives derived from the common'goals should provide/inforinaiion 
• to state and locaMevel decision makers to help them determine pribrities for a variety of needed 

■ change efforts: " - j ■ 

4. , Testing ^alternative delivery systems should assist the state to develop a research bake for assisting 
. schools to adopt innovative strategies that will serve high-priority needs. , / 

5. ; Fostering the devekjpment of local evaluation capability-.should assist the sclkj^ls to nsscss local 
; needs; to design, implement, and assess their innovative efforts: and to evduatr their personnel on 
I ftiir bases. ^ / 

6. {Using feedback from tlie accountability systeni to guide state and local educaiional policy should 



■ assist school districts and the state department to fulfill their leadership roles in education. \ 
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House* et ah describe the procedures that svere utilized to derive the broad goals. The 
goals were translated into perfunnance olijectives svith assessment measures in terms of 
objectives, development of alternate learning activities, and vvith feedback systems for 
continued evaluation. 

House et al are very critical of the Michigan Acccnmtability System. They are not critical 
of the model developed above, but they are critical of the implementation and the utilization 
of the modeL They make the following recommendations^ " 

The Michigan accountability model itself has many good feaiures. It has stimulated 
public discussion of the goals of education and provided direction ibr state accountability 
efforts. It has involved educators ihruugliout the state in efforts to develop objectives and it 
=■ has resulted in pilot forms of objectives- referenced tests tliat some teachers have found 
usofuL Overall, the state's accountability work has created an aura of innovation and 
change...,,. 

„.JIowever, in implementing the accountability system many activities have bsen 
inconsistent with the nioders intent-and even counterproductive. In this respect we have 
made a number of specific suggestions that we think would improve the Michigan 
a^^sessment, though we confess that, beyond the small group' of developers themselves, 
support for the assessment program is not strong or widespread. In fact, it is difncult to see 
exactly what .decision situations the assessment will serve. WE HAVE SUGGESTED 
SLOWER DEVELOPMENT, MATRIX SAMPLING, PUTTING THE ASSESSMENT ON A 
VOLUNTARY RATHER THAN MANDATORY. BASIS. AND PLACING MORE 
EMPHASIS ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF SCHOOLBASED EVALUATION, 
EVENTUALLY, THIS SHOULD IMPROVE THE ASSESSMENTS QUALITY AND 
UTILITY. 

Involving more educators and providing assistance to those who svant to implement the 
tuil accountability model is strongly recommended...... Again we laud the SDE on its bold 

and innovative leaderMiip^in attacking some of the niiijor educational problems of our time. 
We are sincere in believing the Michigan staff to be as competent and hi^ly motivated as 
that of any state education agency in the country. In particular, state education agencies 
often suffer from a failure of imagination and nerve. We are-iiappy to say that is not the case 
here. We do hope that the SDE will realize that such admirable, aggressive behavior in 
attacking complex problems oft^n results in errors. One of the ways of catching such 
mistakes and correcting them is by listening carefully to what others have to say. 

Alabamn should research all evaluation models as the State Department of Education 
begins to exert leadership for the development of the Alabama plan. The research indicates 
that the plan is already tmder development and thaj^efforts are proceeding on a ^'broken 
front'V Perhaps it is time to bring the disparate elements together and to coordinate the efforts 
of the various divisions. Vocational education is moving rapidly toward initiating instructional 
systeTTis; Support systems will need developing in other areas; In any event; the research 
indicates that the total emphasis is on the '^pupiP' and that all other elements in the system 
must generate educational curricula and instruction to provide the pupil with (Da needs 
assessment, (2) viable learning alternatives to reach his/her aspirations, (3) evaluation in terms 
of the pupih and (4) accountabifity lor prograniH. 
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All other support systems should support these concepts. Cooperative eribrts should 
involve cducalionnl agencies, higher education, imd the AlabLinui Stale Department of 
Hducalion. In generating curricula relevant to pupil needs. 



Curricula in Vocational Education- 
Alabama State Department of Education 



1 

Interviews with the State Supervisors Ibr the Seven Servicb Areas in Vocational Education 
and a precipitate survey of curriculum materials indicate thatlnearly all the service areas have 
constructed curriculum outlines, curriculum guides, and supplemental instructional materials 
in every area of agribusiness, txade and industnal education, distributive education, business 
and onice educatipn, and home economics. In most areas the objectives have been 
"behaviorally" oriented. There are vast amounts of materials represented by the curricula, and 
there has been considerable Jabor expended by State Supervisdp, curriculum specialists, and 
teachers in constructing the materials, , \ 

Three areas have not completed construction of courses of study in all of their areas. i,e,, 
industrial arts, health occupations education, and career guidance. There are reasons why these 
areas have not been able to develop complete guidelines. Interviews with Ihe State Supervisors 
revealed the following by areas, 

AGRIBUSINESS 

The Agribusiness Service Area is not product oriented but stresses career development 
cducatiom Because of the rural nature of agribusiness, the service area is capable of supplying 
career guidance ^ough exploratory experiences for pupils in grades 7 through 10 in 
c)Ccupational clusters in woodworking, metals, mechanics, etc. The exploratory experiences 
stress hands-on experiences for pupils in these grades, 

At the eleventh grade, career decisions are made by the pupil, and specialization in the 
agribusiness clusters begins for pupils who choose to begin a career in one of the clusters. 
Leadership training is^ provided through the FFA, The pupil can choose to enter a 
specialization for firming or forestry. Shop training provided in Agribusiness, particularly in 
rural areas, prepares the student Ibr apprenticeship roles. 

The service area has developed course outlines for each jub and also for each career clusten 
The course outlines are prepured by subject matter specialists and teachers, and field tested 
prior to implementation in the classroom. 

The principal problem facing the service area is training teachers to work in such a 
diversified curriculum. The area spynsors short courses and workshops in the summer to train 
instructors. Last summer 41 8 teachers participated in 23 training programs. 
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HEALTH OCCUPATIONS EDUCATION \ 

There is no finished gurriculum product for all of the various health occupations areas. The 
Regional Technical Institute, part of the UAB complex, either has prograiiis in operation or 
programs proposed in physical therapy assistant; optometric technician; medical laboratory 
technician/certified laboratory assistant; respiratory therapist and respiratory^ technician; 
health facilities equipment technician; dietetic technician; medical office assistant; medicar 
secretary; emergency medical technician; electroencephalographic technician; .occupational 
therapy assistant; medical records technician; health data processing technician; radiologic 
technician; cytotechnologist; dental laboratory technician; histologic technician; nuclear 
medicine technician: and probably other areas. The Regional Technical Institute represents a 
cooperative arrangement between the University of Alabama in Birmingham and the Division 
of Vocational Education and Community Colleges. Currioulum for the health occupations is 
developed cooperatively. ^ 

Linkages have been established between the junior colleges and RTI in that students can 
take one year of work -in junior colleges and then transfer to RTI for the applied Science 
Degree, Some junior colleges have complete associate degree programs for pupils in various 
health occupations, depending upon the qualifications of personnel teaching the programs. 

-The LPN curriculum was established in 1969, approved by the Board of Nursing, and is 
offered in technical institutes. Some junior colleges 'offer programs in registered nursing. The 
technical institutes offer training in nurses aide programs. . . . 

Tlie Area Vocational Centers offer training in health occupations clusters; The clusters 
offer general theory, skills and clinical experiences in a variety of health related areas for 
exploratory experiences. 

One of the major problems facing the Service Area is the multiplicity of boards and 
agencies that, under the law, govern the curriculum. The Service Area must work cooperatively 
in the establishing of curricula with all agencies involved. 

HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION . 

The home economics service area will have completed a course outline for Exploratory 
Home Economics and Career Guidance for grades seven and eight by Fall of 1975, The 
curriculum outline was developed cooperatively with teachers from the field, supervisory staff 
and curriculum specialists. The outline will be field tested, revised and implemented. , 

In Occupational Home Economics, a catalog of performance objectives and criterion 
referenced measures based on a task inventory is being developed for the alterationist. 
Incumbent workers, supervisory staff and curriculum specialists are involved in developing this 
catalog. The finished catalog is scheduled for field testing in the Fall of 1975. 

The curriculum outline for Family Living aimed toward the interest of both boys and girls 
will be complete by Fall of 1975. ^ ' \ 
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A course outline for Cosmetology Education has been 'sent to each secondary and post 
secondiiry instructor iirilic suite,'* 

Curricula in all areas are developed cooperatively utilizing teachers from the field^ teacher 
educators, state supervisory staff, and curriculum specialists, 



^ BUSINESS AND OFFICE EDUCATION . , 

The Area of Business and OfTice Education has compiled curriculum guides tor grades 9, 
10. II, 12, and post high school programs. Course outlines have been prepared, based on the 
textbooks utilized in the courses. The course outlines, were developed by a committee of six 
exemplary teachers and the State Staff, 

The Area has utilized every business and office education teacher in the state to develop 
units and to develop some learning activity packets. The Area has developed behavioral 
objectives for the course outlines, and is utilizing a^ great deal of comrnercially prepared 
curriculum materials. The Area has concentrated both on content to be taught and on teaching 
methodology, 

A New Office and Business Education Learning System (NOBELS) hc^ been developed by 
Frank Lanliam and others, and has been published by Ohio State University It is a 
compilation of 373 eclucational si)ecincations in bahavioral term resent basic tasks 

pertbrmed by 16 to ^4 year old office workers. The tasks are base< , ..ical data collected 

by interviewing 1,232 ofuce employees and their supervisors fruui iuur areas of the country, 
Tlie specifications were drawn from 4364 basic tasks and 32.447 steps of task performance. 
Tlie revised study is intended tor teachers and curriculum developers at the secondary and 
community college level. The BOE area has reviewed this study and supplied it for review for 
the State-of- the-Ari. . ^ 



. - DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 

The Distributive Education Service Area has been working in a consortium of eleven states 
to develop curriculum materials based on the Lucy Crawford Task Analysis study entitled ''A 
Competency Pattern Approach to Curriculum Construction, in Distributive Teacher 
Education" (Five volumes). Crawford began her work in 1963 and developed her research in 
four steps by investigathig the beliefs of distributive education state personnel and teacher 
education personnel. The theoretical findings provided a base for aiture research. In the next 
three studies^ she involved all distributive education state supervising personnel and teacher 
education personnel in/the United Stales. 48 distributive educaHdn teacher coordinators, and 
40(Xdistributive workers ai the entry, supervisory, and management levels. Specific objectives 
.were to detenriine (1) Basic beliefs^concerning distributive eiiucation, (21 Critical tasks of the 
disirihutjve education teacher coordinator. (3) Professional competencies needed to perform 
the task, and (4) Technical competencies needed by the teacher coordinator to develop these 
worker competencies; ^ 
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Crawford utilized this task analysis approach to do an occupational analysis of 69 
occupations. The DE Service ' Area has worked in a consortium of eleven states (Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, North Carolina, Ohio, Washington, and 
Mississippi) to develop 509 individualized Learning Activity Packets to be used for developing 
983 competencies in concept skills and attitudes for seven occupational areas: Department 
Stores Food Store, Hotel/Motel, Restaurant, Service Station: Variety Store, and Wholesaling. 
These areas include the 69 occupations included in the Crawford Study, 

The learning activity packets (LAPS) which have been developed are comprised of 
pre-tests, behavioral objectives, learning activities, learning managers guide, and post-tests. The 
DE Staff has been involved in regional workshops to train teachers in instructional 
management in the use of the LAPS; 

\ ; . ■ • 

TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

The TtM& and Industrial Education Service Area serves approximately thirty different 
trades. These are approxiniutely twelve major trades and the remainder are riffnor trades. 
Course outlines have been prepared for every trade that is included in the Area. The work in 
preparing course outlines is complicated in that the Area serves area vocational centers and 
technical institutes in both co-operative programs and day- trade programs. 

Every shop teacher has a state adopted course outline in his possession. The course outlines 
were developed by shop instructors and curriculum specialists. Many instructors utilize 
commercial textbooks with accompanying workbooks for pupils, if there are teNtbooks 
available in the vocational area, 

AH curricula are presently under revision. One attempt at curriculum revision has featured 
curriculum developers interviewing incumbent workers and employees, developing task lists, 
and then developing curricula bused upon performance objectives and criterion-referenced 
measures, ' 

Instruction in a Trade and Industrial Education cooperative program must be on an 
individual basis, A single cooperative education class may have students from twenty-five 
different occupations. Individual student study guides have been developed for forty-nine 
different occupations. Each student study guide consists of a task analysis, a bibliography, a 
, progress chart, and an assignment sheet for each task in the analysis. An answer book for the 
iassignments, objective tests and test answer books\have been prepared for the coordinator's 
use, \ ' 

The Service Area is vitally interested in the V-TECS. DELTA Pr^ect because the task 
statements, the performance objectives, and the criiei^ion-referenced measures will contribute 
to the development of curriculum materials. ; 
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CAREER GUIDANCE AND INDUSTRIAL ARtS 

/ This Service Area is relatively new, combining two areas into a single entity. Industrial Arts 
,was not included in the 1917 Smith Huglies Act, and has not had the financial assistance of 
other service areas in defining a body of knovvledge. However, recent efforts have brought, the 
State-of-the-Art nearer to consensus on the body of knowledgt. Trott^^^ describes the 
development of curricula in Alabama, 

r ■ °* . 

While it may be irue in that a national consensus has not been reached as to what should 
be taught in an industrial arts program, many authorities have identified goals and objectives 
of industrial arts that have bean generally accepted. U has been pointed up by many that the / 
lack of any funding scheme priorto^the NDEA has hampered the development of industrial 
arts. The identification of the fifteen occupational clusters by the USOE, the Ohlo'State 
Industrial Arts Curriculum Project, the American hidustry Project, Stout/and numerous less 
publicized efforts have donejnuch to identify, roles and content for industrial arts in a 
rapidly changing school curriculum. Further focus on roles for industrial arts has resulted 
froni the 1972 amendments to the Vocational Education Act, 

An EPDA Workshop in Leadership Development through Industrial Arts Curriculum 
Revision was conducted by the Alabama State Department df Education, Division of 
/ Vocational Education and Community Colleges and the Department of Vocational and 
Adult Education at Auburn University at Auburn, June l4July 3, 1974. The project was a 
/ direct follow-up to lie statewide Work Conference on Career CfUidance held in Birmingham, 
August 13-17, IQ'^ s The objectives of the workshop were: 

L To develop a structure for a comprehensive series of career oriented industrial arts 
programs covering grades K- 1 2, 

2. To develop suggested methods and activities for integrating career guidance and 
induslrlal arts. 

3. To prepare a number ^of industrial arts teachers to assume leadership roles in 
implementing career oriented industrial arts programs. 



In terms of curyculum materials available in industrial arts, the following titles are 
available for the following^lcvels:., 

K-6 -Industrial Aris Activifies Jar Grades K-6 

MIDDLE CRAD\is-Exp/oration-On 

Exploring America''n Industry . / . ; , 

Manutacturing / ^^^^ 

Construction " /\ 

Graphic Communications ' " / 

Power and Transportation j 
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UPPER GRADES^- Fre^SpeckiUzedlExplow 
Americtfiilnfii^st^ 
industrial Materials and Processes 

Drafting (Ijl) X . , - 

Graphic Arts (I, ihv ^] 

Power Transportation,(ljn 

Electricity-Electronics fIJI) 

/' 

lliese guides me being revised ^and readied for printing. They are not intended to bo 
cook-books'V' but simply to provide Jhe framework for developing a quality program of 
industrial arts/ ' 
* ■ " , 

The participants in the workshop felt that industrial arts should continue to be developed 
as a unique service area as opposed to a methodology for instruction as has been advocated by 
some contemporary approaches to industrial arts. ^ 

' Tlie second function of tjhe service area is career guidance. At the present time, there are 
approximately one^hundred reimbursable Career Guidance and Placement Specialists 
(Vocational : Counselors) in Alabama. These Career Guidance and Placement Specialists have 
been provided with the responsibility for implemehting the Career Education concept in 
elementary, middle school, and in secondary schools. The, Area is preparing a handbook for 
these specialists. The State-of-the-Art ' produced three, efforts which were judged to be 
significant in terms of their content and effort relating to the role of the Career Guidance and 
Placement Specialist. As part of the Washington certification program, a pilot program for 
Counselor ^certification was initiated in the Bellvue Public School Program. The experimental 
program is field testing the competencies for counselors. The Mesa Public Schools has a 
program entitled, Toward Accouniahility: A Report on the Mesa Approach to Career 
Guidance, Connseting, and Placement. The program is penformance based. The tliird 
publication is a book. Career Information in Counseling and Teaching, Lee E.Isaacson, 
Regretfully, the coipputer jSearch did not produce further materials relating to the concept of 
''the role of the counselor'' in relation to 'instructional systems approach/' 'TBTE'\ or 
"Accountability" Evidently this is the ''cuttirtg edje'' of the technology. 



TECHNICAL INSTITUTES AND COLLEGES 

The State-of-the-Art in the technical colleges has produced curriculum materials in 95% of 
the areas taught in the technical institutes. The curricula are stated in behaviorahobjectives, 
were developed by the instructors; and have produced a product that is workable. The courses 
of study have resiilted in reduced time in the preparation of personnel in each area and have 
produced packages with which administration can establish a system of accountability for 
pupils and instruction, . , * 
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^ Tlie State Director of TechnicaK Colleges and Institutes has also worked with the U,S,O.E, 
members (Adolf Panitz and Thomas C, Olivo) with a grant to develop a competency 
examination for T & J instructors for content to be taught. This effort (cited earlier in this 
report) is the first nationaj effort to develop certification based upon competency. 
Twenty-four areas havC' been developed in conjunction with the Educational Testing Service,. 
The Area has invested S3500 for 54 tests, ^and is accepting requests by instructors for the 
examination. The testing site will be in Bessemer at the Institute and the test will test both 
theory and competence in the occupation. • ' 




Implications of 
the State-of-the-Art 



On the basis of the review of research, curricuhim materials,. etc., relating to curriculum 
development, the following implications would seem to be indicated: 

L Systems anulysis approaches applied to education have altered curriculum theory and 
are producing curricula that will result in: 

1.1 Instructional systems approaches to vocutiona] and to academic education at alL 
levels, i.e., elementary, secondary, post-secondary, and higher education, 

1.2 Performance Based Teacher Education Programs being developed and implemented 
in the State of Alabama. 

1.3 Revised certification standards in Alabama, developed and probably centered in the 
^'approved program concept," 

2, The instructional systems approach to education will result in the development of a 
system o'' educational accountability for the State of Alabama, 

3, romp' Jiensive placement plans for students will be- developed for all educational 
programs at all levels in the State of Alabama. 

4, ^Hie role. of the Division of Vocational Education and Community Colleges will be 
studied in terms of\the function of instructional systems and measures initiated for 
State Staff relative to those functions. This will require greater emphasis on education. 
The State Department will exert leadership in both of these areas. 

5, In-service education will be initiated at all levels of education for instructional systems 
approaches/ The in-service programs will involve teachers, administrators,^ support 
rpersonnel, tcijpher educators, and all-other educational personnel in the state, 

6, Educational Accountability will reqUife educatipnal planning for all institutions of 
higher education. ' / ' 

7, The review of the literature seems to indicate that the role of The Division of 
Vocatiorial Education and Community Colleges in curriculum developnient and 
utilization includes: . ^ "-^ 

^ 7,1 Conducting task analyses 

7.2 Conducting needs analyses 

7.3 Developing performance objectives . v 

7.4 Developing criterion-referenced measures 

7.5 Assuming leadership for curriculum development in vocational education including 
articulation of instructional programs 'at the secondary, post- secondary and adult 
levels. / ' 
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7.6 Assisting in the development of learning materials and learning experiences 

7.7 Conducting research to evaluate the system 

7 J Providing feedback to participants in the system 
IS Supervising the instructional system 

7 jo Disseminating research to the field and conducting intensive in-service 
educational programs for all educational personnel. 
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